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URBAN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Dr. JAL F. BuLsara 


Dr. Bulsara had read the following paper on the All India Social Welfare Day observed 
on February 13, 1957, Bombay. He subscribes to the view that since the cessation of the 
hostilities in 1945, the two-way impact, of the village on the city and of the city on the village, 
is Causing a rapid transformation of the rural and urban societies. He points out that there is 
little of integral corporate life and civic co-operation among our thousands of isolated classes 
and suggests that corporate spirit, civic cohesion and community living have to be evolved by 
a conscious process of social integration and social education. 


It has been said that God made the country 
and man made the town. The religious- 
minded may therefore infer that the country or 
village must be necessarily more natural, and 
the city more artificial. They may also argue 
that the village, as God’s artifact, must be 
superior to the city, which is the handiwork 
of mere man. How far these emotional 
inferences are accurate, needs to be examined 
carefully, especially in an age of science, 
technology and electronics, in which we live, 
move and have our being. 


For, our own country, like many others in 
Asia and Africa, is still nearly 85 .per cent. 
almost as God made it in primordial days. 
And it seems that neither our Government, 
nor our people, are satisfied to allow the 
550,000 villages of India, to remain in the 
primordial condition in which they are found 
to-day. A fairly rapid transformation is taking 
place at present in rural India, and that, on 
two fronts. One is by the gradually intensifying 
migration of rural peoples into towns and 
cities, and the other by the indelible impact 
of urban technology on rural economy and 
way of life. It needs to be noted with some 
caution and circumspection, that since the 
second world war, this two-way impact, of the 
village on the city and of the city on the 
village, is causing a physical, social, economic, 
ideological and cultural transformation of the 
rural and urban societies, at such a rapid pace 
as mankind had never experienced before. 
This tempo of change is due to the immeasur- 


1 


ably increased mobility of mankind, and looks 
striking, because of the inordinately large 
numbers of people involved in this mobility. 
The significance of the numbers involved in 
mobility and change, because of the vast world 
population of 2,600 million, has not yet been 
sufficiently grasped. It has also not been 
adequately appreciated, that nearly 1,350 
million of this vast humanity inhabits the 
continent of Asia, whose mind is moving 
faster than its technology. 

To heighten this phenomenon of a continual 
whirligig, this vast mass of mankind is multi- 
plying rapidly, with 70,000 births a day; and 
Asia’s population is increasing faster than that 
of any other continent. India has to provide 
at least food, clothing, shelter, education, 
health services and employment an 
increase of 4 to 5 million every year. Add to 
the problems of mental and physical mobility, 
rapid population increase, and low food 
production, another most significant single 
phenomenon of the post-war world, viz., the" 
acute political awakening of the masses, and 
you have all the headaches, which any intelli- 
gent sociologist, economist or administrator, 
would be prepared to grapple with during his 
lifetime. When, as in India, these masses have 
vote, and they know how to organise, and 
come to realise the power that resides in 
organised numbers, the politician, who offers 
himself for the voter's choice as a legislator, 
will have to beware if he wants to retain his 
head on his shoulders—both mentally and 
physically. 
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If this overall perspective of modern society 
is accurate, it has this meaning, viz., that 
mankind is no longer living, nor is it satisfied 
to live, trusting its progress to blind evolution. 
People are everywhere striving to control 
nature, guide evolution and master their 
destiny. And in the age of the atomic bomb, 
no other course seerns open to them than to 
take destiny into their own hands. In short, 
they may trust God, but they wili have to be 
the makers of their own, their family’s, and 
their community’s fortune. 


You will now perhaps understand why the 
subject of community organisation and deve- 
lopment is so vitally important in our atomic 
age, as, in fact, it has always been in all ages. 
Community development and co-operative 
living are essential in small, relatively isolated 
communities as are to be found in villages. 
A brave Robinson Crusoe is a solitary pheno- 
menon, good enough for a story; but the bulk 
of mankind has always lived in communities 
and sustained by co-operative living. As 
regards individuals, they not only live in 
communities, but they thrive in society, and 
they can find their maximum realisation only 
in and through their community, be it a small 
village, a vast country, or global humanity. 


Now a village renders community cohesion 
easy, and every member thereof feels a sense 
of belongingness, because of the compact 
nature of the village community, and the ease 
with which individuals can be integrated into 
it. The compact life acts as a mentor on 
individual conduct, and there is much less 
chance for the individual to stray from 
accepted norms, or feel lost and frustrated. In 
the cities of millions, this sense of belonging- 
ness is largely lost among the vast multitudes, 
except for the few elite, who are capable of 
finding a purpose in life, and reasonably sure 
of achieving it. It is these vast multitudes 
that we have to think of when we consider 
the important subject of urban community 


development. 
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To understand the need of urban commu- 
nity development, we have to study at close 
quarters, the life of the multitudinous caste 
groups and communities, which inhabit our 
cities in isolated pockets of cultural seclusion, 
with hardly any sense or realisation of the 
value of civic cohesion. It is a trite obser- 
vation that Asia is a land of immense contrasts. 
But to understand the significance of this 
singular Asian phenomenon, one has to take 
a circular tour of any city in Asia, and the 
unconscionable contrasts of classes and close- 
knit groups will strike one’s eye at the turn 
of every corner. Some cities may be proud 
of their public buildings, avenues, parks and 
a few palaces, But they always speak of these 
physical features, although of these too, there 
are very few striking examples. You rarely 
hear them mentioning with pride the men, 
women and children, or the civic community, 
who make the real city, and should constitute 
its proud possession. 


We have to remember that the transform- 
ation and tempo of change, which I 
mentioned earlier, is taking place in the minds 
of these men, women and children, and it 
is relatively much quicker among the people 
living in towns and cities. These groups are 
largely still very caste-ridden and_rural- 
minded, and have not learnt the fine art of 
living a co-operative life, which is the essence 
of enlightened citizenship, and the very core 
of civilisation. It is not wholly their fault 
either, because nobody has cared to educate 
them into a true sense of co-operative or 
corporate citizenship, or living by mutual 
‘give and take’, as an integrated and harmo- 
nious civic community. 

Now there is one aspect of education, 
religion and morality, which we have not 
sufficiently understood, or it would be truer 
to say, which we have not had the courage 
to face boldly. We may preach a thousand 
maxims of esprit de corps and good behaviour 
to children and adults, men and women. They 
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may nave some effect on their minds, but most 
of this mental influence has been generally 
wasted throughout ages, because the minimum 
physical wherewithals, which render the 
implementation of the maxims and good 
behaviour possible, have not been provided 
to the mass of mankind. 


And this is the phenomenon of life today in 
most urban areas, especially cities. For nearly 
one-tenth of the populations, there is no 
housing. For nearly two-thirds the housing is 
inadequate and over-crowded. With all our 
advanced knowledge of sociology, psychology 
and ethics, why do we not yet realise that 
the first essential of decent family life is a 
decent shelter? That family and community 
life is not possible for long on footpaths and 
open fields, however educated and moral we 
may be. Even birds build comfortable nests, 
and animals seek a safe and quiet lair to bring 
up a family. Why then do we expect clear life 
and exemplary ethical conduct from people, 
who are condemned to live without proper 
shelter, or relegated to dark, dingy dwellings, 
without the most elementary amenities of 
water, air, light and space, and what is 
equally essential in crowded living, organised 
conservancy? 


Take a few other needs of infants and 
growing children, which we are tired of 
moralising upon, day in and day out, as our 
greatest wealth and future citizens. ‘They 
constitute from 20 to 30 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of cities in Asia. We have civilised and 
up-to-date conventions of the International 
Labour Organisation which prohibit children 
under 12 to 14 from hired labour. Do we 
provide enough schools for these children in 
all our cities? Then why do we propound the 
maxim of compulsory free education for all, 
when the physical wherewithal of implement- 
ing the tenet or the right is left unprovided 
for? We preach the great blessing of open air, 
free exercise, and healthy recreation for all 
people but especially for growing children and 


youth, Do we have in our own city more than 
a score of good playgrounds for 300,000 of our 
children of school-going age? We have had 
a hundred years of corporate civic life, and 
yet we have not more than 60 municipal 
school-buildings built for the purpose. Out 
of about 600 municipal schools in Greater 
Bombay, one learns that 540 are in hired 
buildings, the majority of them not suited for 
class-room life, and most of them without the 
first essential of a compound for young 
children, who could romp and play and 
exercise, and give an outlet to their exuberant | 
energy, instead of being confined within four | 
walls, five hours a day. | 


Supposing our maxim for recreation were 
to be followed literally by the ten per cent. 
of our youth in the city between the ages of 
12 and 20; 300,000 young boys and girls would 
in that case come out of their poky homes 
into the city streets and open spaces, just for 
an airing. Have we enough open spaces in 
the city to accommodate them, let alone to 
afford space for promenades, playing games, 4 
or pursuing track exercises? When one secs 
daily thousands of office employees waiting 
in long queues for over half an hour each 
in inclement weather, around the Flora q 
Fountain, one wonders whether the expert , 
town planners and administrators think of 
planning the city in human terms, or go on 
thinking all the time exclusively in terms of 
asphalt, brick and mortar. , 


ot 


I have tried to touch upon only a few 
aspects of urban community living in Asian 
cities. For lack of time I have deliberately 
avoided such other important subjects as the ‘ 
rise and intesification of social ills and 
problems, because of our neglect of community 
cohesion and organisation, a lack of social 
and recreational facilities for jaded factory 
workers, uncontrolled influx of people from 
outside the city seeking possible employment, 
and going under if they are unable to find it, 
and lastly, the striking disparity of numbers 
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between the two sexes. This last phenomenon 
is so gross that in our city, there were in 1951, 
650,000 more males than females, rendering 
balanced family and community iife, not only 
impossible for large sections of our popula- 
tion, but losing the single most significant 
factor in community life, viz., the refining, 
controlling and civilising influence of woman 
on man, 


However, the few aspects of urban living, 
which I have touched upon earlier, will have 
shown you that the fundamental requirements 
of child nurture, youth care, family life, civic 
cohesion, and co-operative living, have not 
been given conscious and adequate attention 
to in any of the Asian cities today. And 
civilised community life cannot be possible 
without thoughtfully providing for these. 
Therefore, although we may consider our- 
selves highly civilised, and pronounce it from 
the housetops on the Republic and Indepen- 
dence days, those, who set a value on human 
personality and the dignity of the individual, 
will find little to be enthused about in this 
glaringly lop-sided facade of isolated group 
or caste-life, which we proudly proclaim as 
our ancient civilisation. We cannct, with any 
justification, claim that the values by which 
we appraise our standard of civilisation, are 
expressed in the large urban agglomerations 
of people, living anyhow, working anyhow, 
begetting anyhow and dying anyhow, as our 
Professor of revered memory, Sir Patrick 
Geddes, town-planner, biologist and so¢iolo- 
gist, used to say. 

In short, there is little of integral corporate 
life and civic co-operation amongst our 
thousands of isolated island classes or castes. 
Although living in close contiguity in one 
city, their concept of civic life is individualistic 
or compartmental, not cohesive, corporate or 
co-operative. And to bring about that inte- 
grated esprit de corps is the aim of urban 
community development. The cohesion, com- 
munity sense and corporate spirit, which are 


easily evolved out of necessity, and strenthened 
among small groups as in villages, with ethnic, 
religious, linguistic or economic affinities, are 
not possible or natural to oversized agglome- 
rations of the same groups, suddenly thrown 
together by fortuitous circumstances in 
circumscribed areas, euphemestically called 
towns and cities. 


This corporate spirit, civic cohesion and 
community living have to be evolved by a 
conscious process of social integration, cons- 
tant social education, and above all, by the 
representative civic corporation, giving a lead 
to the civic administration to think, act, plan 
and administer the city as a single inter- 
dependent and integrated living community. 
It has to be admitted that this concept is 
absent in almost all Asian cities, and many a 
Western one, too, though the greatest redeem- 
ing feature of Western cities is the linguistic 
and cultural homogeneity of their populations, 
and the civilising provision of nationwide 
social security. This provision of minimum 
social security renders civic co-opeartion easy, 
and social harmony an attainable ideal. Such 
a consummation of an integrated civic com- 
munity is absent in our cities, because it is 
not present in our thoughts, nor 1s it an 
integral part of our inner philosophy of life. 
We have talked so much and so long about 
the theory of oneness of life and the philosophy 
of human brotherhood, that we have at last 
talked ourselves out of action, and have pre- 
eminently turned escapists. Like our villages, 
our cities also furnish a supreme example of 
this philosophy of escapism, in that we do not 
practise what we preach. But we cannot 
forget, if we want to turn realists, that lip- 
service to ideals is not an effective way of 
achieving them. 


I have not much time left at my disposal 
to dwell on the implementation aspect of our 
ideal of a corporate community in every 
town and city, living and working for 
common good in co-operative contact with 
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neighbouring towns and cities and rural areas, 
until the spirit of neighbourliness permeates 
the entire nation. It may gradually spread 
over even to neighbouring countries, until the 
world becomes an enlarged neighbourhood. 
That is an ideal that pre-supposes a great 
emotional transformation and change of heart, 
for which our present-day worid does not 
seem to be well-prepared. Such emotional 
transformation, however, presupposes the 
fulfilment of many basic values, two 
fundamental of which values are the 
universal production and supply of the 
minimum necessaries of civilised existence, 
and a relatively equalitarian society. We will 
have to wait some generations for such an 
accomplishment. But any day that we are 
prepared, we can make a small beginning, 
first within our household, then in our 
neighbourhood, then our city and so forth, 
from one visible locale of experience to 
another in a larger circle. 

Lest there should be some misunderstand- 
ing, let me explain at this stage that a city, 
as a corporate community, does not imply 
that all distinct groups residing within its 
precincts should merge into the large uniform 
or monolithic whole. Vibrant life will never 
permit itself to be cast into one mould, how- 
ever ideal. But all the artificial restrictive or 
inhibiting barriers, and gross man-made 
inequalities can be, and need to be, removed 
over a well-defined period. Between Malabar 
Hill and Mastan Tank, or Cumballa Hill and 
Kamatipura, the physical gulf is so wide, and 
the idiom of expression so foreign to each 
other, that there can be little mental meet 


or spiritual affinity between the two isolated 
groups. When two persons live in ten rooms, 
and ten persons of a family do not get one 
large enough to cook, sit, stretch and sleep in, 
there is something fundamentally wrong with 
our concept of a single civic community, and 
this gulf cannot be bridged by any logic or 
philosophy, or spritual mysticism. 


In life, which has been always dynamic, 
we have to face some ugly facts—and cons- 
tantly adapt ourselves to changing conditions, 
if we want to make progress and make life 
a worth-while adventure. And the sooner we 
do it in this twentieth century world of wide 
awakening, and widely proclaimed democratic 
rights and ideals, the better we will succeed 
in bridging the unconscionable gulfs, in 
smoothing the inevitable conflict of interests, 
and avoiding the inevitable clash that we all 
fear. No one in his senses dreams of a society of 
equal citizens; but equally no one in his 
senses, who understands and values life and 
human personality, would like to maintain 
the existing inequalities, which relegate 
innocent children to slums, drive women into 
prostitution, and insult the very intelligence 
of man by violating the dignity of human 


' personality. Planning takes some time, and 


the execution of plans some time longer. But, 
since we are now planning on a large scale 
and for the entire nation of high and low 
alike, let our plans be set on sound founda- | 
tions and a correct philosophy, so that man’s 
plans may improve upon god’s, and make 
the Almighty feel proud of his supreme 
creation. 











ACTIVE APPROACH IN THE PRACTICE OF SOCIAL 
CASEWORK 





Dr. (Miss) G. R. BANERJEE 





In the following article, the author discusses the potentialities of the active approach 
in the practice of social casework and poses a question whether the social workers should 
be afraid of creating dependency in the client or the latter should be made to face the 


reality. 


In the writer’s opinion, it is the worker who should provide opportunities to the 


client to express his repressed feelings, to clarify his thinking, and to encourage him to give 


his opinion on the solution. 


Dr. G. R. Banerjee is the Head of the Department of Medical and Psychiatric Social 
Work, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


In the course of the last thirty years a lot 
of changes have taken place in the practice of 
social casework. There have emerged several 
important trends in this area in the West, 
one of them being the recognition of the 
importance of helping the client to help 
himself. In earlier years the emphasis of the 
social worker was on ‘doing things for the 
client. If he was poor, relief was sought for 
him or if he was sick, he was removed to 
the hospital for better medical care. Much 
of the help that was given was generally 
characterised by an autocratic approach. The 
autocratic attitude of the helper was reflected 
not only in the tone of the interview but very 
often also in that the worker planned the 
solution and imposed it upon the client. In 
short, social workers tried to do something 
for the client which they thought was best 
for him. Gradually, they came to realise that 
very often the treatment plans which seemed 
good failed, because, somehow or other, they 
could not enlist the real co-operation of the 
person they tried to help. In course of time it 
dawned upon them that the client’s own 
conception of his difficulty, his own plans for 
himself and his own wish for any change were 
important factors in treatment. Instead of 


working for the client, it was felt necessary 
to work with the client. 

This swing may be attributed partly to the 
growth of the democratic idea regarding the 


rights and integrity of the individual. Social 
workers felt that they had no right to decide 
for the client what was best for him. He had 
to decide about it himself. Also the steady 
growth of the scientific knowledge regarding 
human behaviour, particularly, the import- 
ance of emotional motivation further 
reinforced the need for self-direction, As a 
result, in the field of practice of social case 
work, there emerged a period of passivity, as 
against the previous phase of activity. Social 
workers became afraid of ‘creating depen- 
dency’ in the client and some of them tried 
to push back the client, if he showed any 
sign of leaning on the worker. 

In the practice of social casework in India, 
however, the importance of active approach 
cannot be denied. It may be due to our 
cultural pattern; for centuries we have learnt 
to value the words of our elders, for example, 
the head of the family or the village headman 
or an elderly person in the neighbourhood. 
We are used to being told by our seniors what 
is right and what is wrong or what one should 
or should not do, rather than going about 
in the indirect way of asking, ‘What do you 
think is the best course’? or What do you 
think should be done’? The active method 
can be growth producing too, provided an 
approach is made in the right spirit and 
atmosphere. When it does not imply threat 
or punishment but a sympathetic guidance, 
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the client can derive a lot of benefit out of it. 
If social case worker is going to be looked 
upon as a person who, on account of her 
training and experience, has something to 
offer, then it is expected, at least, amongst 
certain communities or social groups to which 
a majority of the clients of social case workers 
belong that she should be able to advise them 
about the best course of action. A certain 
section of our population is not used to demo- 
cracy and it confuses them when a democratic 
approach is taken, 


Owing to certain circumstances which are 
dependent on the personality of the client, 
an active approach is indispensable. This 
may be illustrated by the approach of two 
workers in handling the case of Mrs. Shanta B. 
who was suffering from tuberculosis of the 
bone and was afraid of hospitalisation and 
surgical operation. The case is given below: 

Referral note: The case of Shanta was 
referred to the Family Welfare Agency on 
August 8, 1950, by a friend of the client, with 
a view to removing the fear of a surgical 
operation from Shanta’s mind and to prepar- 
ing her to take treatment for her diseased 
ankle. 


Social situation, as stated by the friend, was 
like this: 


Shanta is 19 years old. Her family consists 
of her parents who are mill workers, her 
widowed sister, and her husband who works 
as a peon in a private firm. About five years 
ago, Shanta had fractured her right ankle. She 
was operated upon in the K. E. M. Hospital, 
and later, her foot was plastered for six 
months. After that she was all right for one 
year and got married. Within a year of her 
marriage, she was delivered of a premature 
baby which died later. At the time of delivery, 
which took place about four months back, her 
right leg was swollen and, within a few days, 
watery discharges and mild pain started. Soon 
after she had severe pain, but she did not want 
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to go to a hospital. Home medicines had been 
tried, but there was no improvement in the 
patient’s condition. 


It was decided that a friend should talk to 
Shanta’s relatives about the Family Welfare 
Agency and also that a worker be sent to make 
arrangement about the treatment of the 
patient. 


On August 10, the worker visited Shanta’s 
residence. It was gathered that Shanta had 
developed a fear for hospitalisation ever since 
her last operation. Shanta was married much 
against the wishes of her husband’s family. 
They wanted a bride from a well-to-do family. 
Shanta’s husband was her neighbour for about 
six months, and he married her when her 
father requested him to do so. He was good 
to Shanta as long as she was psysically well. 
Later, he did not pay much attention to her, 
and began to return home very late in the 


night. 


So far as Shanta’s ailment was concerned, 
she was taking treatment from a Hakim, but 
she found no improvement. When the worker 
introduced the topic of going to a hospital, 
Shanta said that she would give ‘Hakim’s 
treatment a fair chance. The worker left the 
house, stating that she would be interested in 
her welfare and she should let her know when- 
ever she was prepared to take the hospital 
treatment. 


Between August 10, and 30, 1950, the 
worker kept in touch with Shanta by occa- 
sionally visiting her at her residence. On 
August 30, Shanta developed an unbearable 
pain in the leg and decided to go to the 
hospital the following day. The worker told 
her that she would be in the hospital and meet 
her there. Shanta did not turn up. 


On the following day, when the worker 
visited Shanta, she was told that Shanta’s 
father had come across a homoeopath who had 
promised to cure her in two months’ time. 
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She was further informed that the patient had 
started taking his medicine and that her pain 
had lessened. 


During the course of her visits, she learnt 
that Shanta suffered from pain. Whenever the 
topic of sending her to the hospital for 
treatment was opened, it was agreed to take 
her there, but, under one pretext or the other, 
the idea was turned down. 


On the advice of a Hakim, Shanta was sent 
to her native village for about two months, 
and later, she was sent on a pilgrimage to 
Nasik. The time passed and there was no 
improvement in Shanta’s condition. 


On July 8, 1951, the worker learnt that 
according to the arrangement made _pre- 
viously, Shanta had not been removed to the 
hospital, because the pain had slightly 
decreased after being treated with herbs. 


On August 10, the worker visited the 
patient and was informed that Shanta would 
be taken to the hospital as there was no 
improvement in her condition. On August 25, 
Shanta’s mother told the worker that the 
patient had been taken to the hospital and a 
date had been fixed for admission. She added 
that Shanta could not be taken to the hospital 
owing to the death of a neighbour. 


Between August 25, and the November 1, 
the worker paid several visits to Shanta’s 
residence and was informed that Shanta could 
not be taken to the hospital, because on the 
first occasion her father could not get leave 
from work, on the second occasion, Shanta 
had a mild diarrhoea, and on the third 
occasion, her husband had refused permission 
to remove her to the hospital. 


On the day of the last visit, the worker 
informed Shanta’s family that some other 
worker would visit them as she was leaving. 


On November 15, the new worker visited 
the family and introduced herself saying that 


she had come from Family Welfare Agency 
and would be glad to help them in the matter 
of Shanta’s treatment. The family talked 
about Shanta’s costly treatment. The worker 
sympathised with them and said that she was 
sorry to hear that they had to spend so much. 
She suggested that Shanta be taken to the 
K.E.M. Hospital. 


The mother said that she could not say 
exactly when she would be free. Moreover, a 
Hakim had promised to cure her. The worker 
talked about the efficiency of hospital treat- 
ment and stated that she could take Shanta 
to the hospital and if the parents were free 
they could come along, too. 


After putting forward several excuses, the 
mother expressed her fear that her leg would 
be cut off in the hospital and that her 
(Shanta’s) husband would refuse to accept 
her as his wife. The worker had a long talk 
with the mother and Shanta. She tried to 
point out that, with a swollen leg Shanta was 
an invalid and after the operation, she would 
be in a much better position to help her 
husband or earn her own living. The worker 
explained also how an artificial limb could be 
provided. It was arranged that she would 
come after a week on a Sunday morning, when 
all the members of the family could be present 
and they all could talk things over. 


On November 22, the worker visited 
Shanta’s family again, Everybody was there 
except Shanta’s husband. In the course of the 
discussion, Shanta expressed anxiety that in 
the K.E.M. Hospital, students might operate 
upon her, The worker said that students might 
be present at the time of operation, but only 
a qualified surgeon would operate upon her. 
It was finally suggested by the worker that she 
might visit the hospital at least once and then 
she could make up her mind. Perhaps, it was 
the fear of the amputation that bothered her. 
Before leaving, the worker talked to Shanta 
at length and pointed out that it was natural 
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for anyone to be afraid, and it was her own 
fear that had prevented her from taking a 
bold step. The worker said, “unless we try to 
overcome it, we would go on putting forth 
excuses. Why not we both of us go to the 
hospital and consult the senior surgeon there? 
We can talk things over with him. There is 
no harm in taking his advice. Later, you will 
be free to decide whether this treatment will 
be better than those you had had before.” 
Shanta replied, “I guess you are right. I 
myself did not want to go to the hospital after 
my first experience at the hospital. This time 
I will surely go if you accompany me.” 


On the following day, the worker met 
Shanta who asked whether she could go after 
two days as there was a festival the following 
day. The worker assured her that she could be 
back for the festival after making all the 
arrangements at the hospital, and that nobody 
would keep her there against her wishes. It was 
for her to see the doctor and later on decide 
whether she would like to take the treatment 
there, 


The worker had already talked to the 
surgeon about the patient. She had also 
requested him to examine Shanta. When 
Shanta was brought to the hospital, the 
surgeon examined her and told her that, as 
the disease had advanced, no drug treatment 
could help her. He, however, assured her that 
if her leg was amputated below the knee, the 
disease could be arrested. He explained to the 
mother that it was a case of the tuberculosis 
of the bone. An X-Ray was taken. He wanted 
to admit her immediately. Shanta looked at 
the worker and kept quiet for a few minutes. 
Then she nodded her head in assent. At this 
stage the worker told the doctor that the 
patient had expressed a desire to remain at 
home for celebrating a festival for two days. 
The doctor agreed to her suggestion and 
checked that the next vacancy in the ward 
would be caused after six days and Shanta 
could be admitted then. 
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On November 27, the worker visited Shanta 
and found her more cheerful than before. 
She readily talked to her about the hospital 
treatment and said that it made her sick 
to see the patients in a bad state, and 
would never like to go to the hospital. 
The worker sympathised with her and 
assured her that many went there because 
they were sure of being cured there. 
Shanta remarked that many got worse, too. 
The worker said that she was right, but as 
they did not get cured elsewhere, they went 
there and got cured. The worker reminded 
her about the case they had seen in the 
hospital—O.P.D.—an amputee with an arti- 
ficial limb. Shanta wanted to know more 
about artificial limbs and they talked at length 
about it. It was finally decided that Shanta 
would get herself admitted on the fixed day 
and worker would come to her place in the 
morning. 


On December 1, Shanta was admitted to the 
hospital and her leg was amputated. The 
worker visited her often during the period of 
hospitalisation. Later on, an artificial limb was 
provided by the hospital on a part payment by 
the patient, and the worker advised her to 
use the limb properly. The case was followed 
up by the worker, till Shanta could make use 
of the limb properly and adjust hereslf to her 
home environment. Her husband began to 
take interest in her. 


It is clear from this case that the second 
worker’s active approach helped the client to 
face the problem rather than run away 
from it. The worker realised the innate fear 
of the client, stood by her throughout and 
tried gradually to pull her out of it. She gave 
the client insight into her problem. The strong 
and stable relationship formed by her helped 
the client to depend on her to tide over the 
difficult period. 


A question might be raised here whether the 
active approach of the worker would not 
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hamper the growth of the client and make her 
dependent. Would it really help the client to 
help herself? The active approach of the 
second worker was really more growth 
producing than the passive approach of the 
first one. This active approach helped the 
client to face the problem. She was inclined 
to depend on the worker to go through the 
ordeal and the worker gave her active support. 
This would build up in the client ability or 
strength to face similar difficulties in future 
herself or at least to ask for timely aid of the 
agency to deal with similar problems. Even 
though she could not face the problem all by 
herself and had to seek the help of the Agency, 
this act would be a step ahead in the process 
of growth and enable the client to help herself. 


Sometimes a fear lurks in the mind of case 
workers that an active approach might lead 
to the use of authority. It should, however, 
be noted that authority also plays a positive 
role in the development of normal personality. 
As authoritative or direct approach can be of 
help to emotionally disturbed persons under 
many and varying circumstances, for example, 
in relation to certain reactions of fear, 
confusion, shame, dependency or effort to 
evade social responsibility. When clients are 
not in a position to take a decision or an 
initiative, it is helpful to give concrete advice 
rather than leave them in that state to work 
out their own problems. When the concrete 
suggestions help these people to overcome 
their problems to some extent, they’ can 
develop some strength to cope with their 
affairs unaided. 


Particularly in India, an active approach 
plays an important role and the worker should 
visit the client at her residence whenever 
possible, Specially women clients are not used 
to visiting ‘offices’ of various agencies all by 
themselves. There are some women who do 
not got out alone anywhere and so, do not visit 
the office of the agency worker, if they are not 
accompanied by the male members of their 
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family. Besides, it is not always possible for 
men to forgo their wages to bring their women- 
folk to the offices of the workers. Some women 
accustomed to going out of their residence are 
ill at ease, when they have to face somebody 
at an ‘office.’ They are not used to an ‘office’ 
idea. They feel shy or afraid to go there. In 
such situations, the case worker has to take an 
active approach and visit the client at her 
residence several times to remove this fear and 
shyness in order to enable her to avail herself 
of the help. If the worker remains passive and 
leaves it to the client to come and meet her 
when she feels the need, she may never turn 
up and the worker may have to close the case 
by declaring the client as un-cooperative. A 
worker who has the fear of making her clients 
dependent may try wrongly to refrain herself 
from visiting the client at her house. Thereby 
she will be barring the growth process of the 
client which otherwise could have been 
brought about by an active approach. We have 
to accept the client as he or she is and base 
our treatment plan accordingly. 


It has been the experience of the writer that 
in our country, clients, on the whole, welcome 
the visits of the worker, i.e., a helping person 
to their homes. Her visits make them feel that 
the agency and the worker are genuinely in- 
terested in them and this feeling enthuses them 
with a strong desire to put forth their best 
efforts to make the treatment plan a success. 


A social case worker in India is well aware 
of the difficulties of conducting an interview 
in a congested home where not only the 
members of the family but also the neighbours 
crowd around her. She may not have the 
privacy for an interview. So it is essential that 
the client should come to the office of the 
agency. In some cases, before the client can 
take that decision, the worker has to visit the 
person at her residence to remove the social 
barrier which the client may feel and also to 
convey to her the feeling that the agency is 
interested in her. 
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An active approach, if planned out properly 
and geared to suitable situations, will lead to 
the growth of the client. An active approach 
does not amount to an autocratic approach. 
During interviews the worker should provide 
an opportunity to the client to express his 
partially repressed feelings, to clarify his 
thinking, to give his opinion on the solution 
suggested by the worker. 

In the practice of social casework, there is 
a great need for flexibility of approach on the 
part of the worker, While working with a 
person who seeks help to deal with his 
problems, it is important to follow any one 


method, but to adapt one’s approach to the 
need of the client and his personality. Unless 
the case worker is careful about her 
approaches, she may develop a dangerous 
tendency to search for a need to fit her 
technique, rather than a willingness to search 
for a technique or develop a technique for 
every need she is treating. If she sticks on to 
her favourite approach, then it may amount 
to her saying that she can help only the person 
who makes use of a certain type of treatment 
method, i.e. a person who has initiative and 
who needs little help. This may lead to the 
defeat of the very purpose of casework. 











GOING OUT TO WORK 
A NOTE ON THE ADOLESCENT GIRL IN BRITAIN 





PEARL JEPHCOTT 





In this paper prepared for the Duke of Edinburgh’s Conference on the Human Problems 
of Industrial Communities within the Commonwealth and Empire, the writer discusses some 
of the facts about the entry of adolescent girls to employment and their attitude to work, 


and poses some questions about their future. 


The author points out that, in practice, the 


three-stage life—work, marriage and child bearing, a resumption of work—seems to be pattern 


which is fast establishing itself. 


About 302,000 girls in Great Britain will 
reach the age of 15 in 1956. These girls, born 
in the dark year 1941 and toddlers in the later 
war years, are the first generation of young 
workers who have spent their later childhood 
and early adolescence under the Welfare 
State. This note, which will deal with girls 
from working-class homes—the great majority 
— is designed first to describe some of the facts 
about their entry to employment and their 
attitude to work; secondly, to pose some 
questions about their probable future; and 
thirdly, to ask what attitude society takes to 
the problem of the young working girl. It is 
important to remember that the number of 
adolescents reaching 15 in any year will in- 
crease rapidly over the next six years—from 
616,000 in 1955 (314,000 boys, 302,000 girls) 
to 927,000 in 1962 (474,000 boys, 453,000 
girls). Numerically, if in no othcr ways, all 
those concerned with the welfare of adoles- 
cents are about to face an increase in their 
problems. 

Choice of Employment.—The Ministry of 
Labour figures for 1954 show that nearly half 
the 15-year-old girls leaving school entered 
manufacturing industry (though not neces- 
sarily to manual jobs) and about one-third 
entered the distributive trades. What deter- 
mines a girl’s choice of job, at a time of full 
employment when a choice is at least possible? 

About 40 per cent. of 15-year-old boys and 
girls now get their first job through the Youth 


Employment Service, which is run by either 
the Ministry of Labour or by Local Education 
Authorities and operates as a liaison service 
between parents, schools, and prospective 
employers, This is, perhaps, an encouragingly 
high figure, since it at least implies that a 
knowledgeable person has had a say in 
recommending suitable employment. But 
friends and relations, luck, tradition of the 
area, and many other chance factors still 
greatly influence the choice. “My father 
knows the manager of a bookbinding firm. 
He is also a friend of the family, and I went 
to the firm, found I liked it, so the manager 
said I could have the job”—this experience 
of one girl recently is typical of thousands. It 
is not necessarily bad—indeed, jobs are got 
like this by thousands of adults, but the adult 
knows more what he wants and of what to 
expect. The “drifting”—unless it is a “drift” 
with a wise and thoughtful parental push 
behind it—is much less satisfactery for the 
adolescent. Moreover, very little time is spent 
in looking round; well over 90 per cent. of 
those who leave school at 15 enter paid 
employment before they are 16. 

Wages naturally affect choice, and here a 
large element of chance seems to operate. 
Of four girls leaving the same school last 
Christmas, two in industry started at £2 5s., 
one in a magazine office at £3 4s, 9d., one in 
book-binding at £2 12s. 6d. These differences, 
but rarely related to skill or training, rankle 
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at home and have an influence on choice of 
job which has little to do with a girl’s natural 
aptitude or preference, or with any plan for 
the future. The youngster who wishes 
to train for a career—and this is even more 
true of boys who take apprenticeship—will 
almost always suffer financially compared 
with one who will go straight to an unskilled 
or semi-skilled job. Girl’s earnings have risen, 
between 1938 and 1955, by 287 per cent. 
(compared with 215 per cent. for adult men) 
and it is perhaps unfortunate that this rise 
has left much wide discrepancies in starting 
rates, Although the laws of supply and 
demand would no doubt make it difficult or 
impossible to secure the same wage for all 
school-leavers, some approach to such a 
policy might be helpful: could it not now be 
considered? 


Work and Training —What do girls expect 
from work and mean to give to it? 


On the whole girls, especially the less able 
ones from the “poorer” homes in every sense, 
have less clear aims than boys about their 
future work, a point which affects their 
willingness to train for the job. The figures for 
Part-Time Day Release and Evening Classes 
suggest how much less training and general 
education is taken up by girls who are at work 
than by their brothers. Though Day Release 
has much increased since before the war, 
nevertheless in 1954 four times as many boys 
under 19 (201,000) were receiving this train- 
ing as girls (51,000). It is the same with 
Evening Classes. More boys under 19 attend 
than girls (in 1954 399,000 boys compared 
with 276,000 girls) and the girls’ attendance 
drops by the time they reach 16. 


Another interesting point is the level, as 
distinct from nature, of the employment the 
15-year-old girls enter when compared with 
what their brothers do. In 1954, for example, 
while a third of the boys of 15 had a first job 
which would be leading to what might be 
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called a career (“‘Apprenticeship or Learner- 
ship, to Skilled Craft”), only one in 17 of the 
girls was in this category. 


This is not the place in which to comment 
on the opportunities for technical training. 
Certain points stand out about the girl’s own 
attitude. (1) She sees technical training for 
such as herself as something that can be learnt 
once and for all and in a matter of months. 
Unlike her brother in the miner's or docker’s 
home, the girl seldom inherits family tradi- 
tions of skill that takes time to acquire. 
(2) The girl’s status at home may depend 
less on her professional skill than on the social 
standing that her type of work gives. Part 
of the current aversion to factory jobs (where 
facilities exist for other types of work) may 
be more a matter of social standing than of 
pay. Office may score over factory because 
you can get the later bus, wiil meet “nice” 
men, and so on, (3) Training does not pay 
the youngster financially. (4) Training leads 
to responsibility and though, at the adolescent 
stage, the possibilities of even low-level 
supervision are unlikely, the level is imma- 
terial. At that insecure stage of growing up, 
good personal relations are all important. 
Girls affirm that, when they stand up for 
themselves, older people think they are being 
cheeky, and they see an intensification of this 
charge should they be given any sort of 
authority. More important, responsibility may 
endanger relations with their peers. “To set 
yourself up as better than us” is a serious 
charge, and “once a girl gets a bit of authority 
she turns, don’t you think?” The charge- 
hand’s job is undesirable on other grounds. 
She has little status compared with the men. 
She “takes the can back” for everyone’s 
grouses. Her salary in general is poor. Finally, 
there are the more personal reasons. The 
supervisor is likely to be a single woman, to 
the young girl one of those sad specimens who 
has not been attractive enough to get a man 
to support her, has never had children, and 
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plainly knows nothing about love. Some of 
the above views are induced, a hangover from 
the bad old days. In the writer’s opinion, 
irresponsibility is not the universal character- 
istic of the adolescent working-ciass girl that 
it is alleged to be. Her friendliness and 
generosity and the responsible attitude that 
she so often takes to her family refute the 
charge. But responsibility towards one’s home 
is a different thing from accepting authority 
over other girls; and the difficulty remains. 


Marriage.—A far more important factor is, 
of course, disposing the working-class girl 
against any long-term view of her job. The 
conventions of her social group, the accepted 
behaviour and opinions both of her parents 
and her friends lead her to look on work as 
something which will end, if not nowadays 
on the Friday before her marriage, at least 
as soon as she and her husband have got a 
home together. Moreover, the wedding which 
she envisages is not to take place in some hazy 
if delectable future, but soon—within a matter 
of 4, 5 or 6 years. About this more often than 
not she is right. Of a group of 36 girls whom 
I have in mind, in writing, only four are 
unmarried, and they are all still under 22. 
Of the 32 now married, 11 married before 
they were 21 and only three waited as late as 
24-26. As adolescents these girls had definite 
views that they would be married before long 
and they have done what they said. There 
has been a tendency, since 1911, towards 
women’s earlier marriage. In her working- 
class world, the girl does not come across the 
later marriages that are a common place in the 
professional classes. She sees around her the 
early marriages which in fact dominate the 
national pattern (a pattern in which there 
seem to be few regional differences). In 1953, 
for example, 21 was the age at which more 
women married than any other, the next peak 
ages being 20, 22, and 19. The 1951 Census 
showed that by 25-29, between three and four 
women were married for every one who was 


single. Since marriage is preceded by courting, 
the proximity of their marriage is brought 
vividly home to many working-class girls in 
their mid-teens, that is, in their first couple of 
years at work. 


Contrast with Boys——The boy who takes a 
long technical training has the prospect of 
promotion or at least the honoured status of 
a full craftsman. This provides the incentive 
to stick out the early years, even if they involve 
a good bit of monotony and frustration, since 
after five years his reward is beginning to be 
in sight, But even where girls do stay for 
quite long periods in the same work, the 
position is different. They are not so much 
coming in sight of their reward, but beginning 
to be restless. If they are not looking speci- 
fically to marriage, they feel that a more 
varied and exciting life than their present one 
ought to come along. For example, one girl 
of the 36 I mentioned is 19, and lives in a 
Midland city. She left school at 15 and, like 
many of the girls in her street, went into a 
big textile factory, five minutes’ walk from 
her home. Her first job was “tabbing”, 
machining a two-inch square of material with 
the maker’s name into the back of vests and 
pants. She was a learner for one year and 
was then put on to group machining. By the 
time she was 18 she considered that she had 
become a really skilled machinist. During 
these four years her wages rose from 37s. 6d. 
at the tabbing stage to £6—£7 today. As 
far as money is concerned she feels she had 
made satisfactory progress. But money is not 
all and after four years of this 8 a.m.— 
6 p.m. day, Monday to Friday, at the same 
factory, in the same workroom, among roughly 
the same people, she feels she is ripe for some- 
thing more exciting. “I want to meet more 
people, to travel, to see things.” 


Among the 24 older members of the group 
referred to above, the story scems to have 
been much the same. They had a fair scatter 
of jobs (10 industrial, eight clerical, six shop), 
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had made few changes in the type of work 
or employer, and had had apparently quite a 
satisfactory working life. But, though none 
had actively disliked their work, nothing in 
these first years of employment had fired their 
imagination. The fact that many married 
women go back to work at some stage does 
not, I think, alter this conclusion. At 15 or 
16 this eventual return is not a practical issue, 
and a girl sees her mother’s return to work 
as no more than “getting a little job again”. 
She does not envisage herself as going on and 
up, later on, in the same kind of work as 
that which she is doing today, nor does she 
feel when she marries, as the professional girl 
so often does, that by giving up her work she 
is giving up something worth while, a contri- 
bution to society, and an expression of her 
own interests and personality. There is none 
of the attitude: “Here is something that 
matters and which I do pretty well; when 
I get the chance I would like to take it up 
again.” 

Comments and Questions ——The attitudes 
discussed so far can only be considered in 
relation to the whole pattern of adult society 
and of the changes which have been taking 
place in it, particularly in the last fifty years. 
It may be salutary to ask: “What does a 
Western industrialised society feel is proper 
for its adolescent girls?” Should the pattern 
which is partly establishing itself for women 
of the professional classes spread to all? 
It is one which has difficulties as well as 
advantages. We see girls getting university 
education or technical training, and applaud 
the fuller development of ability and respon- 
sibility which it involves. But we also see the 
possibilities of conflict between marriage and 
work, and the frustration which the young 
married woman may feel both at losing the 
social and intellectual satisfactions of work 
just when her powers are greatest and of 
finding it very difficult, at 40+, to get back 


into her chosen carrer. There are unsolved 
problems here which many would hesitate to 


extend more widely through society. 


On the other hand, there is much to question 
in the present situation. While unskilled 
work may be quite acceptable to the slower 
girl, can it be right for the more lively and 
intelligent one to spend four or five of the 
most formative years in jobs which are often 
among the most repetitive in industry, making 
little demand on intelligence and_ possibly 
wrong ones on physique? Is it valuable as a 
preparation for marriage? Is the ability of 
woman of 45, who has brought up a family, 
best used by a return to the kind of work she 
did at 15? We should not lose sight of these 
fundamental questions either through eco- 
nomic expediency or laziness of mind. 


In practice, the three-stage life—work, 
marriage and child bearing, a resumption of 
work—seems to be the pattern which is fast 
establishing itself. Some conscious effort 
should be made to see that each of these stages 
is as valuable to the individual as possible. As 
the whole pattern is invisible, I may be 
allowed a short comment on the second and 
third stage before returning to the first. If 
one compares the adolescence of today’s girls 
with that of their grandmothers—-in the 1900s, 
say—three facts stand out. First, that today’s 
women marry earlier than their grand- 
mothers; secondly, that they have fewer 
children; and, thirdly, that today’s girls can 
expect a longer life. The sum of these three 
changes means that a woman today, by and 
large, spends a shorter proportion of a longer 
life in child bearing. Her far smaller family 
has a far healthier life, she lives in an easier- 
to-run-house, and calls on such outside helpers 
as the clinic, school meals, and play centres. 
The old-time Mum palpably justified her 
existence throughout the 24 hours and for the 
greater proportion of her life. But the capable 
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working-class mother of today, with a couple 
of children, an “easy” home to run, few 
hobbies or intellectual resources, and no tradi- 
tions of public service, may well feel, though 
she propably never puts it into words, that she 
is not really pulling her weight. Her answer, 
even if she mostly sees it in terms of helping 
to raise the material standard of her family, 
is to go out again to work for part of her 
day. And that is what is happening in increas- 
ing numbers." If the urgent necessity to feel of 
practical use, to be wanted by society, to be 
in and of a working group is, as psychologists 
increasingly stress, a really vital need, then 
we must surely try to see both that the Welfare 
State does not reduce, but increases opportu- 
nities for active participation by women of 
all classes and that industry, commerce, and 
the public and social services are more gene- 
rous in their estimate of the capabilities of 
the woman of 45. While it is true that for 
many married women the home is the major 
responsibility, so that they do not want too 
much responsibility or difficulty at work, 
there are others who could and would do a 
responsible job at this age if it could be found.) 


For the first period, the pre-marriage stage, 
there are also, it seems to me, some steps which 
could helpfully be taken. Much as we hope 
that more girls who leave school at 15 will 
take up a career which involves thorough 
training, nevertheless the great majority will 
not do so. It would be quite unrealistic not 
to accept this fact at present. But at least 
it should be possible to make these adolescent 
years richer. First, much can be done through 
the educational system. Can any agent, 
whether education authority or employer, 
adequately tackle the problem of training and 
continued education so long as the youngster 
need only use the facilities if she wishes? The 
answer seems to lie in some form of compul- 
sion, and one obvious instrument appears to 


iE. M. Harris, Married Women in Industry, Institute of Personnel Management, 1954. 


be Part-time Day Release which is generally 
agreed to be sound educationally. Local 
Education Authorities, were, of course, 
empowered to institute Day Continuation 
Schools in the 1918 Fisher Act and this was 
extended in the County College Scheme of 
1944 Education Act. Just one day a week at 
school from 15 to 18 would mean that some- 
one knowledgeable was keeping an eye on the 
all-round development of the teenager, in- 
cluding her health; that she would continue 
her contact with the learning process; and at 
more opportunities for technical training 
would be provided for girls. There is not 
only a question of training for work but of 
developing interests and talents which may 
well bear fruit in later years. Moreover, more 
definite preparation for home-making and the 
teaching of domestic arts would surely be 
desirable at this stage. Compared with 
raising the school-leaving age for another year, 
part-time day release would almost certainly 
be more acceptable to the non-academic type 
of youngster who goes into the industrial job. 
It would also ease the load which is now 
shouldered by the voluntary youth organisa- 
tions and which, through no fault of their 
own, is really too heavy for them to tackle. 


Finally, even if industry has to accept the 
adolescent girl as a temporary member only, 
the need for human satisfaction in her job 
should be recognised just as much as for the 
adult worker. It is not enough to accept— 
one suspects all too readily—the widespread 
belief that girls tolerate highly repetitive and 
monotonous work better than men (on 
average) and leave them to it. To employ 
adolescents is expensive in labour turnover in 
any case, and expensive in patience. It might 
well be less expensive if industry was prepared 
to make the extra effort to develop their 
powers and study their needs a little more. 


(By courtesy, Education, London) 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS IN THE RESETTLEMENT OF 
THE REFUGEE POPULATION 





P. C. Ray 





Introduction.—The Government of India in the year 1950, initiated a project fo 
finding out the causes underlying social tensions between different groups and communities 
in India. The writer was one of the members of the team which under the guidance of 
Professor Gardner Murphy® investigated the social tensions of the refugees of East Bengal. 
Two refugee settlements, viz., Jirat, where the refugees were rehabilitated by the Government, 
and Azadgarh, where the refugees settled themselves by forcible occupation of unoccupied 
lands, were selected for the study. The investigations were started in the middle of February 
1951 and lasted about six months equally divided between the two colonies. The first Memoir 
of the Department of Anthropology which is under publication, deals exclusively with the 


findings of this investigation. 


Mr. H. B. M. Murphy of the University of Malaya had posed questions on certain 
aspects of refugee life. Mr. Ray’s answer to the questions form, in essence, the subject-matter 


of this discussion. 


It may be mentioned here that with one exception, viz., 


‘ the concept of 


the state as father,” all other points discussed here have not been referred to in the Memoir 


as they have been treated here. 


The Problem.—To find out whether the 
observed difference in activity between the 
two gro..ps were (a) caused by the difterence 
in upbringing, or (b) resulted from some 
factors precipitated by the diffcrence in the 
method of resettlement. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FINDINGS 

(1) Effect of Upbringing.—In order to 
evaluate the causes underlying the observed 
difference with respect to the effect of up- 
bringing, the socio-economic and educational 
status, the intra-family attitude and the needs 
of the two groups in their home country will 
have to be considered. 


(a) Socio-economic status.—It is evident 
from the life history data’ that the respective 
percentages of the Jirat subjects falling in 
the categories “upper,” “middle” and “poor” 
or “working” class are 26.15, 52.45 and 21.30 
as against 19.35, 40.35 and 40.20 at Azadgarh. 


It is apparent from these figures that the 
difference between the two groups are not 
well-marked in the upper and middle classes, 
whereas, among the working-classes, the 





observed difference may be considered signi- 
ficant. In other words, the number of poor 
persons at Azadgarh is nearly double of those 
in Jirat. According to our data, therefore, 
the socio-economic conditions of the Jirat 
subjects, as stated by them, were supposed 
to be comparatively better in their home 
country. It is worth mentioning in _ this 
connection that Dr. B. S. Guha” has already 
drawn attention to the existence of a ten- 
dency prevailing among the refugees, espe- 
cially among the Jirat ones, to describe in 
glowing terms their economic conditions in 
Pakistan. 


However, if it is taken for granted that 
the Jirat refugees were socio-economically 
well-placed in their home country, then it 
may be argued that, because of the com.pa- 
ratively better socio-economic status, the 
Jirat refugees now find it difficult to adjust 
themselves in a changing situation of stre- 
nuous life by bringing into harmony their 
internal demands and stress of external 
events, or it may be that the predominance 
of working class (a person has been classified 





IR. K. Day, “Collection and laserpeetation Data”, Meme of the Department of Andlepelees 

No. 1, 1954. 
Gardner Murphy, In the Minds of Men. New York, Basic Books, Inc., 1953. 
2B. S. Guha, The General Introduction 1954. 
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as coming from working class, when he has 
no landed property except his own home and 
who maintains by working as a manual 
labourer or by engaging in lowly trades) 
among the Azadgarh people may be largely 
responsible for the activity of that group, for, 
wherever the working class persens live, they 
will have to support themselves mostly by 
their physical efforts. 


These considerations seem to ve untenable 
in view of the fact that the refugees at 
Azadgarh, under the active leadership and 
co-operation of the middle class people, put 
their shoulder to the wheel in order to set up 
the colony by their own efforts, wiiereas, 
such energetic co-operation was not found 
among the Jirat people. 

(b) Educational Status— The 
percentages of the educated, 


respective 
literate and 
illiterate subjects are found te be 22.52, 
30.76 and 46.92 at Jirat as against 20.36, 
35.82 and 45.82 at Azadgarh’. 


It can be safely assumed from the above 
that the educational status of both groups is 
practically the same. 

Intra-family Attitude.—It has been reveal- 
ed from the life history’ and attitude scale* 
data that attitude shown towards parents, 
in-laws, and other members of the family by 
one group was practically similar to the one 
shown by the other. 


It may be concluded that the difference 
between the groups resulting from upbringing 
seems to be slight, and as such, this factor 
does not appear to have caused activity in 
the Azadgarh and passivity in the Jirat groups 
respectively. Moreover, these refugees did 
uot report that they had any grievances 
regarding food, shelter and source of income 
in their home country. As a matter of fact, 
all of them were more or less active and were 
living happily. 


IR. K. Day, p. 1. 
8P. C. Ray, rhe Attitude Scale 1954, 
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THE PRECIPITATING FACTORS 
RESULTING FROM THE 
DIFFERENCE IN THE METHOD OF 
REHABILITATION 


While discussing about the effect of up- 
bringing, it has been showr that the 
difference between the groups about this 
aspect of life is not at all significant, and it can 
be reasonably assumed, that had they not 
been uprooted from their native soil, then 
perhaps, they would not have shown such 
a difference. in order to validate 
this assumption, we shall have to consider, 
whether the psychological and_ sociological 
insecurity as manifested by the refugees in 
their present condition is due to (1) refugee 
state per se, viz., the displacement trauma, 


However, 


(2) complete dependence on the Govern- 
ment help and (3) the break-down of mental 
health, all the 
condition, 


owing to resettlement 

Refugee state per se.—The cause of psycho- 
logical insecurity of some of the refugees may 
be attributed to the refugee state per se. 

24 per cent. of the male refugees of Jirat* 
who have been settled by the Government 
seem to feel that it would be better for them 
to remain in their original houses in East 
Pakistan. They think that their ancestral 
home and their old province are sacred and 
it was very hard for them to abandon those 
places of venerated ancestors and objects 
associated with them. This emotional attach- 
ment which was exhibited during the inter- 
view was in the form of emotional outbursts. 
There is a plausible reason to believe that these 
mental shocks have induced in about a 
quarter of the male subjects, a feeling of 
insecurity which is mainly responsible for their 
present disturbed condition. In contrast, only 
2 per cent. of the male refugees at Azadgarh’, 
who have settled themselves by theii own 
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efforts and initiative would like to return to 
their ancestral homes for the same reasons. 
In other words, only 13 per cent. of the tctal 
refugees—12 per cent. at Jirat and 1 per cent. 
at Azadgarh (one hundred subjects, both 
males and females, numbering nearly half 
and half, were selected at random from 
one hundred families in each place) —showed 
emotional involvement attached to their 
ancestral homes. However, the influence of 
another factor should be considered in this 
connection. The Azadgarh refugees left 
Pakistan much earlier than the Jirat ones and 
avoided the communal upheavels to a great 
extent. The displacement trauma, in the 
context of suffering and persecution during 
the riots and evacuation, might have scme 
influence on the Jirat refugees for their in- 
activity, but it is not considerable, because 
there are several other colonies of similar 
composition regarding socio-economic status, 
round about Azadgarh, which were set up by 
the refugees by taking unlawful possession of 
vacant lands, and generally speaking, these 
refugees suffered more or less like the Jirat 
ones, yet self-supporting colonies have 
emerged from their activity. 

It may be concluded from the above 
findings that some other factors, and not the 
displacement trauma, seem to be mainly 
responsible for the psychological and sociolo- 
gical insecurity of most of the refugees. 

Dependence on the Government.--The 
Jirat refugees are entirely depeident on the 
Government for the satisfaction of their 
needs and so, intensification oj efforts as a 
result of frustration cannot generally follow. 
They are unable to contend with adverse 
circumstances and their daily conduct shows 
the behaviour of withdrawal. ‘They are not 
inclined to take any initiative independently 
for the achievement of goals and hence, being 
unable to surmount the obstacles in the pre- 
sent hostile environment, they have been 


IR. K. Day. 
3P. C. Ray. 


reduced to a state of helplessness. They have 
reverted to the childhood state, and as such, 
the State has taken the place of the ‘father- 
image’. 

The finding is just the reverse in case of 
the Azadgarh refugees. These refugees have 
taken unlawful possession of vacant lands 
belonging to the landlords, who in order to 
oust them harassed them a great deal by 
hiring ruffians and _ through 
They have offered resistance in a determined 
manner, and as a result, these hostile influ- 
ences, far from demoralizing them, have rein- 
forced their group cohesiveness by setting up 
a common threat, which is here identified 
with the Government and local people. 1% 

It is apparent from our findings that they have 
no faith in the Government help, nor do they 
believe in any outside agencies or super- 
natural forces; on the other hand, they have 


the police. 


complete trust in self-help and their activities 
show clearly how ego-involvement can pro- 
mote social advances and integrity of the 
group. 

It is apparent from the above findings that 
the two groups of refugees having practically 
the same general background in their home 
country have manifested two opposite charac- 
teristics, viz., passivity and activity. 

Mental Health—-Owing to very limited 
time at our disposal, we could not use any 
clinical test, such as the Rorschach for the 
measurement of mental health of the refugees. 
However, if the question of mental health is 
considered in the light of the criterion that 
a person’s mental health can ve considered 
good when he carried on efficiently in his 
living generally, the life history data’ reveal 
the following facts: The Government has 
been offering financial help to the Jirat 
refugees in the form of cash doles and by 
employing the able-bodied persons in manual 
work, such as, digging ponds, making roads, 
clearing forests, etc., so that, they can earn 
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while they themselves build up their colony." 

This scheme was designed to induce in them 

a spirit of self-help. Government efforts 

towards satisfying their needs have failed so 

far, for, on the one hand, the refugees regard 

the work as beneath their dignity, and on the 

other, they are reluctant to earn their living 

through physical and mental efforts. The 

natural consequence is that in order to escape 

work, they have developed various psycho- 

pathological states of body and mind as seen 

from their overt behaviour, for example, 
while engaging in the work-scheme sponsored 

by the Government, some of them would 

suddenly discontinue the work and _ look 

morose and depressed, whereas others would 
develop symptoms of nausea and fever before 
proceeding to work. It may be said, therefore, 
that their mental health is gradually deterio- 
rating. 

It can be safely said that the situation of 
the Azadgarh refugees is entirciy different. 
There is no Government help bchind them. 
They themselves have executed the lay-out of 
the colony by clearing forests, making houses 
and roads and running their colony through 
the agency of well-organised committees. Un- 
like those of Jirat, they exert themselves and 
eke out their livelihood. Over and above 
that, since they have formed reczeation clubs 
they take part in social activities organised by 
them. There is a greater sign of life and 
activity among them and judged by the cri- 
terion mentioned above, their state of ,mental 
health is, on the whole, normal. 

In view of the above findings, the rcsettle- 
ment condition seems to be the main deter- 
minant for the difference in activity between 
the two groups. The Azadgarh colony has 
become stronger under pressure of oppression 
and suffering and can now exert collective 
efforts in their offensive and defensive be- 
haviour, whereas, Jirat presents a different 


Ray 


picture. They have regressed into the infan- 
tile state and look upon the Government, as 
jather-substitute and there is no ego- 
involvement in their activity and for these 
reasons, the characteristic social looseness and 
weak moral principles are scen in their 
behaviour. In other words, as a result of 
resettlement condition, the necessity of fighting 
for themselves in a hostile environment has 
become the differentiating factor producing 
difference in activities in the two groups. 

It may be said in conclusion that the 
observed difference in the three categories viz., 
(1) refugee state per se (2) complete depen- 
dence on the Government help and (3) the 
breakdown of mental health, whcn considered 
together with the effect of upbringing which 
was practically the same for both groups in 
their home country, the disparity in the 
behaviour patterns of the two groups seems 
to be due to the difference in the resettlement 
condition. 

Recommendation for successful rehabili- 
tation.—It may be said in view of the findings 
of these investigations that successful rehabili- 
tation depends on the following conditions: 
(1) Firm measures should be taken, so that 
the refugees actively participate in the 
organisation and management of the camp 
thereby their lost self-respect will be restored. 
Moreover, they will be in a better position to 
realise the limitation of the Government help, 
and in this way, the feeling of hostility towards 
the Government will gradually disappear. 
(2) The refugees will have to realise that 
under the changed conditions, no power on 
earth can rehabilitate them properly unless 
they exert themselves. They will have to 
abandon their false sense of prestige about 
manual occupations. Keeping in mind the 
dictum, ‘Self help is the best help,’ they will 
have to follow any occupation that might 
give them food and shelter. 





IR. K. Day. 
*B. K. Chatterjee, A General Account 
community with historical background 1954. 
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POTENTIALITIES 


OF PROBATION 


I. S. Sanariya 


In all enlightened countries, probationary treatment of offenders has been recognised 
as an instrument of delinquency control. Its function has been to bring about the social re- 


adjustment of children and adults. 


Mr. Sahariya, who is Probation Officer, Unnao, Uttar 


Pradesh, asserts that probation not merely saves money but saves human beings. 


Probationary treatment has now become an 
accepted measure to deal with Juvenile 
delinquency, an offshoot of the social envi- 
ronment now showing an upward trend in 
the country. The tantacles are spreading over 
a wider area with disastrous results, Probation 
has come to the rescue of the young first 
offenders, and its applications are found at 
various stages. In the U.S.A., young persons, 
irrespective of the number of offences 
committed, may be given the benefit of proba- 
tional release and allowed to continue his 
previous work. In our country a different 
picture is obtained. Generally, only first 
offenders below a certain age, if convicted, 
may be given the benefit of probational 
release. Probation has certainly found favour 
witn the authorities and the public alike, 
mainly because, it has proved to be an 
abiding source of reformation and reclama- 
tion of the maladjusted. 


Probation has vast potentialities and it has 
a worth which cannot be weighed against 
rubies even. Professor A. H. MacCormick 
says, “The true worth of probation is the sum 
of its potentialities as an instrument of crime 
and delinquency prevention and control, as 
a stout dike against the flood-tide of crime 
and the rapidly rising tide of deiinquency, as 
a process of socialised justice the function of 
which is to bring about the social readjust- 
ment of children and _ adults, whose 
maladjustment has been expressed in delin- 
quency and crime. Its net worth is that true 
worth, unmeasured and unmeasurable, minus 
the liabilities that subtract from the potential 


value of probation everywhere in greater or 
less amount, and in some jurisdictions, reduce 
its assets to the vanishing point.” 


Practical value of Probation.—We stand a 
better chance of bringing about an improve- 
ment in probation services, if we succeed in 
convincing the public that prokation saves 
money rather than human beings. In the 
U.S.A., it has been estimated thai adult pro- 
bation services, in which each probation 
officer had a case load of only 25 probationers 
only cost 150 to 200 dollars a year a case. 
Contrast the average per capita cost of 
operating adult penal and correctional insti- 
tutions which has been estimated at 1,000 
to 1,500 dollars a year. 


Social Values of Probation.—Its practical 
values are more defined than the social 
values. It is a “socialised justice.” Professor 
MacCormick’s analysis is as under: 


1. By practical demonstration, probation 
confirms the validity of the correctional 
approach to the offender as opposed to the 
purely punitive approach. Probation thus 
advances our social thinking and _ social 
vhilosophy another notch and pegs it there. 
Social progress, in general, is the sum-total 
of advances in a great variety of fields. Not 
only does progress in one field contribute to 
the sum-total but it also stimulates progress 
in related fields. This is particularly true of 
the fields that are concerned with socially 
disapproved behaviour. 


2. Probation helps to promete the unity 
of society by holding families together. It 
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strengthens the concept of the individual’s 
social responsibility by permitting, and 
requiring, the offender with a family to 
support it and to carry out his other family 
responsibilities conscientiously. 


3. Probation strengthens the concept of the 
responsibility of the community to the indi- 
vidual by keeping the offender in the com- 
munity, instead of rejecting him, and by 
bringing all the resources of the community 
to bear on his problem. Conversely, it does 
not let him escape from his responsibilities to 
the community as a whole, not merely to his 
family, but requires him to function as a 
citizen and helps him to do so. 


4. Probation increases the understanding of 
and acceptance of crime and dcijinquency by 
the public as social problems which shall be 
viewed in the frame of the total social 
structure and not in the narrow frame of law 
enforcement. 


5. Probation strengthens the concept of 
socialised justice by demonstrating that the 
interests of the individual offender and of 
society are not antithetical, not separate, but 
inseparable. 

Furthermore, society is not an abstraction; 
it is made up of human beings. Probation 
is a service that does more than strengthen 
and preserve “social values.” It is a service 
that saves human beings from unhappiness 
and defeat that will come to them and their 
families if they continue to indulge int delin- 
quency and crime. It is not only a practical 
process of crime prevention but also a noble 
humanitarian service. 

Success of Probation.—Probation has shown 
very promising results, so mucli so that the 
prison population in England has been con- 
siderably reduced in about 30 years by the 
use of this method. In other countries, the 
results are similar. 


In Uttar Pradesh, there are iwo schemes 
which operate for the deliverance of socially 
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maladjusted persons. The daily average popu- 
lation of the U.P. jails in 1953 was 33,501 
prisoners. In 1939, the U.P. Government 
enacted the following measures to improve 
the lot of the incarcerated: 


1. The U.P. First Offenders Probation 
Act.—It has been a landmark in the treatment 
of juvenile delinquents, and a consequent 
reduction in the jail population may be 
predicted. It is a step towards the indivi- 
dualisation of treatment of the o:Fender in the 
State. Briefly, it lays down that first offenders, 
irrespective of age, may either be released 
after due admonition or release¢ on proba- 
tion of good conduct for a certain period on 
personal bond with or without sureties, But 
a person under 24 years of age, if found guilty, 
may be released on probation of good conduct 
for a certain period and placed under the 
supervision of a Probation officer with a per- 
sonal bond and with or without sureties. So 
far as Madras and U.P. Acts are concerned, 
it is a condition precedent that no previous 
conviction should have been proved against 
the offender, but under the English law, it is 
not so. 


2. The U.P. Prisoners’ Release on Proba- 
tion Act.—The measure has been another 
milestone to improve the status and morale 
of the prisoner and afford him a chance to 
readjust himself in the social fabric. Barring 
certain offences, a prisoner who has put in 
one-third of his sentence in the jail is eligible 
for premature release from the jail. 


Here it would be convenient to place 
figures and gauge the possibilities of probation 
benefits. The U.P. First Offenders Probation 
Act has been in operation in 17 districts of 
the State. The number of probationers 
released under the supervision of the proba- 
tion officers from October 1, 1939, to 
December 31, 1953, has been a little over 
6,000. The average number of probationers 
in 1953 was 1,310. In that year, the budget 
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under probation was for Rs. 153,000/00. 
The average per capita cost of probationer a 
year was Rs. 117/00. Compare this figure 
with the cost of putting a person in jail. It 
came to around Rs, 337/00 a year. 


Referring to the potentialities, the total 
number of persons imprinsoned in the year 
1953 in the U.P. jails was 39,253 and the 
persons at the beginning of the year in the 
jails were 21,148. Thus a total of 80,401 
persons were dealt with in the U. P. jails 
Now out of this lot 20,084 prisoners were 
below 25 years of age and weic imprisoned 
for the first time (casuals). They could have 
been given the benefit of probational release 
by the courts and placed under the super- 
vision of probation officers. On a conservative 
estimate, the number of prisoners to be 
released on probation is around 10,000 
persons. Apart from the financial savings, the 
significant thing would have been the salvag- 
ing of 10,000 human lives and thus saving 
their dependent families from a life of crime 
and undesirable activities. Secondly, if they 
had been out of jails, they would haye contri- 
buted to the national income to the amount 
spent by the State Governmeni, if not more. 
The State thus was a double loser; and the 
greatest losers were the persons incarcerated 
and the members of their families who missed 
social contacts and means of livelihood. 


The premature release of prisoners is 
equally important in the scheme. During 
1953, 59,253 persons were sentenced to 
various terms. A good number of prisoners 
could certainly have been given the benefit 
of premature release which would have 
resulted in saving to the exchequer. The 
figures prove that persons thus icleased have 
very rarely abused the privileges extended to 
them. A thorough survey may be made and a 
list prepared of the convicts who may be 
considered for premature release. Lately, some 
suggestions about the intensive use of the pro- 
bationary treatment have been made. The 


scheme of probation can certainiy be applied 
far more liberally than is being done at 
present. The basic idea is that we should 
have as small a number of persons in jails 
as possible. 


Probationary treatment before commitment 
to Jail.—In U.P., the working of the U.P. 
First Offenders’ Probation Act has proved a 
success towards the reformation of the first 
young offenders. The experience gained by 
its working in the last 15 years shows that 
it does not meet the requirements of the day. 
The modern technique of prevention of crime 
and treatment of offenders has made a rapid 
advance and the Act has not kept pace with 
it. And, therefore, either the Act may be 
amended or another enactment may he 
brought about, covering the following points: 


1. There should be no bar on the basis of 
the age of the persons to be released on 
probation. 


2. There should be no bar to the eligibility 
to probation, irrespective of offences com- 
mitted by the offender. 


3. The offender, if released on probation, 
should provide two reliable sureties. 


4. A preliminary inquiry report from the 
probation officer about the antecedent and 
character of the offender should be 
mandatory. 


5. There should be a monthly report from 
the probation officer about the conduct, 
character, employment, etc., of the ward. 


6. The person released should report once 
a month in the office of the probation offcer. 


7. The person released should inform the 
probation officer every month about his acti- 
vities by letters. 


8. A part of the fine imposed by the court 
should be available to the Probation Depart- 
ment for rehabilitation work. 
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9. The person thus released should be 
considered for emplyoment with private firms 
and state establisments. 

10. Each probation officer should deal with 
about 50 probationers. He should be in 
immediate charge of them and make efforts 
for their proper rehabilitation. 

11. The probation officer should get all 
possible priority and co-operation from allied 
departments, viz., medical, police, education 
and planning, so that the rehabilitation pro- 
gramme could be carried out with ease and 
efficiency. 

12. There should be a Psychological Bureau 
attached to the District Probation Office 
which should give a psychological check-up 
and report. 

13. A pick-up should be provided to the 
probation officer which may enable him to 
have a quicker mobility. 


14. There should be a Probation Committee, 
with the District Magistrate as its Chairman 
and the Probation Officer as Secretary. It 
should include the Superintendent of Police, 
the Superintendent of Jail, the Civil Surgeon, 
the Planning Officer and five nominated 
persons to guide and assist probation work 
in the district. 


After Commitment to the Jail.—Another 
effective way to reduce the jaii population 
is to have a more liberal use of the provisions 
of the U.P. Prisoners Release on Probation 
Act. Some more sections may be brought 
within its purview. It has vast potentialities 
and the jail population can certainly be 
reduced. These measures would go a long 
way in reducing the annual cxpenditure on 
jails. 
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OCCUPATIONAL DISASTERS AND ADOLESCENT CRIME 


Dr. Y. S. MEHENDALE 


In this article, Dr. Mehendale shows how law-abiding, peaceful persons commit crimes 
when they are confronted with occupational disasters, like dismissal from service, unemployment 


and insolvency. 


Dr. Mehendale is attached to the Department of Sociology, University of Poona. 


In considering the etiology of violent crimes, 
the part played by occupational disasters 
cannot be ignored, The term “occupation”? is 
here widely used to mean service or business. 
People who are quite peaceful and law- 
abiding in normal conditions of living become 
prone to committing atrocious crimes when 
they are suddenly confronted with the problem 
of dismissal from service, unemployment or 
insolvency. Such disasters have in the past 
been recorded as a prime motive for cr‘me 


Dismissal from Service-——To a growing 
youth, who has the responsibility tc feed 
members of his family, a dismissal from service 
means a loss of three things. First, te ask a 
man directly to leave the job 1s to cause the 
greatest damage to his sense of honour and 
dignity. Secondly, such a man foses social 
status. People instead of sympathising with 
him begin to ridicule him and even look down 
upon him. Thirdly, he is deprived of the vital 
source of his earnings, It is little wonder then 
that such a situation makes him so desperate 
and vindictive that he may even kill the 
person whom he believes to be, directly or 
indirectly, responsible for the dismissal from 
service. The following causes illustrate this: 


Sopana Jagtap was a 25 year old Maratha. 
He was an assistant motor-agent in the Datta 
Motor Service at Poona. Noor Ahmed the 
victim, was the chief motor agent in this 
service. About 4 months before the offence, 
Sopana was summarily dismissed from his 
service. He suspected that Noor Ahmed was 
the man who brought about the disinissal. 
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Five days before the crime took place, Sopana 
went to Noor Ahmed and requested him to 
reinstate him. Noor Ahmed first refused to do 
so, but, after a while, he agreed to do so on 
one condition. He said to Sopana, “Give me 
your wife and I will give you a job.” Sopana 
became desperate. On July 4, 1941, he 
caught hold of Noor Ahmed's neck and 
drawing out his knife he cut his throat with it. 
Noor Ahmed died later. 


Here it is necessary to add that a few days 
prior to the crime, Sopana had apprehensions 
that some day he would commit an antisocial 
act. Whenever he went out he saw a police 
van passing by and felt that he would be 
obliged to ride in it. 


Equally interesting is the case of Tukaram 
Jadhav, a 24-year-old Maratha fruit-seller of 
Poona who murdered Ramsing. It was 
disclosed that both Tukaram and Ramsing 
were employed in a hotel. Sometime before 
the crime, Tukaram was dismissed from 
service, He suspected that Ramsing who was 
on good terms with the manager of the hotel 
had been at the bottom of his dismissal. He 
had, therefore, a grudge against Ramsing. 
On fine morning he caused ihe death of 
Ramsing by stabbing him with a knife in the 
abdomen. 


The following case is more shocking than 
the preceding one. Sometime back a motor 
union of about eleven bus owners had been 
formed in Poona. One P.—was the manager 
of the union. D.S.—a 25-year-old man was 
one of the cleaners of the buses owned by 
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one Mr. N. S.— The cleaner used to mis- 
appropriate petrol from the buses and there- 
fore the manager had complained about the 
cleaner’s conduct to the owner, Mr. N. S.— 
An inquiry was instituted and the cleaner 
was dismissed from service. 


At the time of the dismissal, the manager 
had advanced Rs. 30 to the cleanei. The 
Manager told the cleaner that he would give 
him the money provided he ob‘ained a note 
from one Mr. Shinde for his good conduct. He 
did not get it and so the manager did not 
give him the money. On September 27, 1935, 
the manager had been to his office. After 
working there for sometime, he started for 
home. On the way the cleaner followed the 
manager and entreated him to pay the money. 
On being refused, the cleaner struck him 
with a knife in his back. He ran to the office. 
He threatened to kill all those who had 
gathered round him. He called one of the bus 
owners to come out of the office as he 
intended to kill him also. He tried to enter 
the office to kill him, but was held back by 
some persons. 


He then fell back a little and immediately 
thrust the knife in his abdomen, with the 
result that his intestines came out. Pesple that 
had gathered there tried to pacify him. They 
asked him to be seated on a bench and to 
throw away the knife. He, however, did not 
do so. In the meanwhile, the manager had 
succumbed to the injuries. , 


In this case, the extenuating circumstances 
are not too far to seek. The charge of theft of 
petrol on the part of the cleaner was not 
clearly established against him and yet, on that 
account, he was summarily dismissed from his 
service. Moreover, he was not )aid the money 
due to him. Evidently all this drove him into 
a violent rage necessary for committing 
murder. His subsequent conduct in stabbing 
himself so seriously shows that he utterly 
despaired of his life owing to economic straits. 


Unemployment.—Unemployment is a factor 
of prime importance in the etiology of 
adolescent crime. It is, as indicated earlier, 
particularly at this stage that the adolescent 
embarks upon a life which is fuli of responsi- 
bilities and duties towards the members of his 
family. He has to work and get money and 
maintain his family. 


It is in these circumstances that the adoles- 
cent goes out in search of a job. If he has 
never had the luck to find work at all, a year 
or two of continued failure makes him feel 
that there is no place for him im this world. 
As he is thus utterly disgusted and 
disappointed, he is exposed to yet another very 
serious consequence resulting from unemploy- 
ment. He may be driven to starvation, may 
run into enormous debts, and may on the top 
of all lose self-respect and self-confidence. 


Unemployment may lead some straight to 
stealing or immorality for no other reason 
than to satisfy the pangs of hunger, or it may 
drive a person to commit suicide. The 
examples of the latter are illustrative: 


1. Krishnaji was a 22-year-old tall youth 
living in the vicinity of Poona. He was without 
any job for several months before the crime. 
He was virtually starving for want of food. 
He was married. He could not bear to see 
his wife go without food. He therefore came 
to Poona and made a futile attempt to find 
a job. He was completely disgusted, and so, 
on April 26, 1935, when his wife was busy in 
the kitchen, he attempted to commit suicide by 
cutting his throat with a razor blade. His wife 
came in time and took him to the Sassoon 
Hospitals. He came back after taking treat- 
ment for 13 days. 


2. Vishnu was a 20-year-old Brahman. He 
was all alone. For a long time he was un- 
employed and had to starve for days together. 
Life became utterly miserable for him, and so, 
on April 17, 1938, he thrust his neck below the 
wheels of a goods train bound for Poona. 
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However, he was not destined to die. Some 
gangmen hurried to the spot and removed him 
to the hospital for treatment. 


Sayanna was a 25-year-old youth of Poona. 
Being unemployed for over a year, he had to 
incur heavy debts, and finding that he could 
not repay them, he decided to end his life. 
On July 27, 1941, he took a lethal dose of 
opium. He was removed to the Sassoon 
Hospitals and his life was saved. 


Mahadeo was a 22-year-old Maratha. He 
was employed by a Raosahib in his shop at 
Karad station. After he left the services, he 
remained unemployed. He had no means of 
subsistence and was in debt. He therefore 
made a vain attempt to end his life by taking 
opium. 

Merely a threat of dismissai may throw 
one into utter despair. A 25-year-old Mood- 
liar of Lonavla was a hotel boy. On April 
23, 1937, he was threatened by his master, 
with dismissal from service, because he was 
not satisfied with his work. He took the threat 
to heart and, on the following day, when a 
goods train was passing by, he jumped on 
the railway lines. The train passed over him 
causing injuries to his head, shoulders and 
legs. He was picked up in an unconscious 
condition and removed to the hospital. 


An insolvent person under certain circum- 
stances prefers death to life, because not only 
does he feel insecure but disgraced. The fol- 
lowing case vividly reveals the motive of 
committing suicide. 


Chunilal aged 25 was a resident of a village 
in the Ahmednagar district. He came to 
Poona for his living. He lived with his uncle 
Sobhachand and aunt Harkubai. He was 
employed in the shop of Dolichand. After 
some days, Chunilal’s cousin also came to 
Poona and lived with him. 


Ramkooverbai was a rich widow. She was 
living with Mohanlal, her uncle. She had a 
quarrel with him over money, and therefore, 


she went to live with Sobhachand and 
Harkubai. After some time Sobhachand left 
Poona with Harkubai and went iv his village; 
but Ramkooverbai continued to stay with 
Chunilal. Chunilal by that tume nad got 
married to Zumerbai. Ramkooverbai went to 
Vardha and brought Rs. 11,000. She handed 
over the sum to Chunilal for depositing in a 
bank. Chunilal, however, did not deposit the 
money in bank. He utilized some money as a 
dowry for his marriage. He then went to live 
in another locality. He left the service to run 
a cloth-shop. His cousin was managing a small 
grocery shop started by Chunila]. For the cloth 
shop Chunilal wanted some capital, and 
Ramkooverbai gave him her ornaments. He 
sold them and invested money in the cloth 
shop. His cousin closed his grocery shop and 
became a patner of Chunila!. After some time 
Chunilal’s another cousin Dagduram caine to 
Poona and lived with Chunilal. Dagduram 
used to board with Chunilal but sleep in the 
cloth shop. 


When this was going on, Ramkocverbai 
suspected that all was not well with Chunilal 
and his shop. Although the shop belonged to 
her, it was started in the name of Chunilal 
who managed it. Ramkooverbai had Ks, 300 
which she deposited with one Hiralal. When 
Chunilal came to know of this, hc resented and 
quarrelled with her, because he wanted the 
money for himself. Ultimately, Hiralai handed 
over the amount to Chunilal. Thereafter 
Chunilal passed a promissory note for 
Rs. 11,000. But even after this, business did 
not improve. He contracted a debt of 
Rs. 5,000. Ramkooverbai, however, pressed 
him to pay the money. 


About two days before the suicide, Hiralai 
sent a telegram to Ramkooverbai’s brother- 
in-law, who called upon Chunilal to give an 
account of the shop. Chunilal evaded him 
saying that he was not well. 

On the night of June 20, 1937, Chunilal 
was actually bed-ridden. His wife and his 
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cousins, Kacharadas and Dagduram, took 
their meals and retired to bed. Kacharadas 
and Dagduram had gone to Chunilal’s shop 
for the night. Next morning Kacharadas 
came home. He found that the door of 
Chunilal’s room was chained from inside. 
He knocked at the door but there was no 
reply. So he inserted his hand through a chink, 
unlocked the door, and went in. To his great 
surprise, he found that Chunilal’s wife was 
lying covered under a red shawl. On taking 
it off, he found that she had been burnt to 
death. He noticed that Chunilal was also 
lying dazed and was not able to speak owing 
to the effects of opium. He died later. 

The motive for this step is not far to seek. 
Among Marwadis, a marriage is a very costly 
affair for grooms. They have to pay a very 
high amount of money as bride-price. Some- 
times the grooms get into debts on account 
of payment of a very huge amount to the 
father-in-law. Chunilal was a Marwadi. He 
had married a wife of his choice. As his wife 





was very handsome, he had insisted on 
marrying her only. Hence he had to pay a 
very heavy amount. When he saw that he 
was on the verge of insolvency and that the 
brother-in-law of Ramkooverbai was about 
to take possession of his shop, he thought it 
better to commit suicide than to 
in dishonour. Moreover, his jhysical illness 
and his mental depression also added to his 
determination to put an end to his miserable 
life. 


live 


It was a known fact that Chuniial was 
very fond of his wife, and he did not want 
his wife to survive him; and therefore he 
thought that, along with him, she too, should 
die. He first burnt his wife to death and, 
making sure that she was dead, he took an 
cver-dose of opium. 


From the cases it can be gathered that 
economic evils connected with occupation play 
an important part in crime against society or 
oneself. 
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KHERWADI IN TRANSITION 


P. RAMACHANDRAN 


This article is based on a study conducted by four students of the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, between October 1955 and March 1956 under the guidance of Dr. Paul Neurath, 
Fullbright Exchange Professor, in partial fulfilment of the requirements of the postgraduate 
Diploma in Social Service Administration with specialisation in social research entered upon 
by three of them, viz., Shri Ramachandran, Shri M. adav, and Km. M. Khandekar, 
and in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the Certificate in Social Research by 
Km. P. Deshmukh. 


The late Mr. B. G. Kher, the friend, philosopher and guide of the residents of 
Kherwadi had requested the Tata Institute of Social Sciences to conduct a comprehensive 
survey of the colony of tanners, the development of which to its present state is due in 
no small measure to him and his close associates. Dr. P. H. Prabhu, a member of the Faculty 
of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, was to undertake this study. But, meanwhile, the 
students mentioned above, on the initiative of Dr. Neurath had also independently decided 
to conduct a survey in Kherwadi. Hence it was finally decided that the students carry out 
a study which would be, more or less, a pilot survey. Moreover, since the time and resources 
available to the students were also limited, and the unlimited complexities in which Kherwadi 
seemed entangled was something to be tackled only by a team of experts, it was agreed that 
they study only some of the specific problems confronting Kherwadi which, if removed, would 
pave the way for a closer contact with the people. The field of their inquiry was, therefore, 
in consultation with Mr. Kher, confined to the following problems: 


1. Why has the Town Planning and Land Distribution Schemes introduced py the 
Kherwadi Social Welfare Association not met with the anticipated response? 

2. Why has the Parishramalaya organised by the Association not appealed as fully 
to the residents of Kherwadi as might be expected? 


3. Why does it appear difficult to bring social welfare facilities to Kherwadi? 

4. What are the causes that prevent the tanners of Kherwadi from sending their 
children to the Tanning Institute? 

5. Is Kherwadi at the ‘crossroads?’ 


All the four students actively participated in the various stages—from planning of 
the survey and determining the design of the study to collection of data, tabulation and 
report writing. At the stage of tabulation, it was felt that the study should be divided 
among the four, topic by topic, for intensive study, analysis and report writing. At the 
final stage, when it was found that, in spite of the best efforts of all, there was some over- 
lapping of work and some gaps left in the study, it was decided to have the study co-ordinated 
by one person. Hence Shri P. Ramachandran undertook to write the concluding chapter, viz., 
“Kherwadi in Transition.” 


Shri Ramachandran, the writer of this article, is the Sir Dorabji Tata Research Scholar 
(1956-57), Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


The Alitkars were soon followed by 
Khatiks. who came 


Kherwadi originally known as Tulsiram 


the 
to 


Babaji-ki-wadi, after one of the pioneers, was 
a marshy strip of land. It is situated about 
a mile to the south-east of Khar, a suburb 
of Bombay. It was inhabited by a group of 
Pardeshi Alitkars who had migrated from the 
northern parts of the country. They were 
traders in dyes and manufacturers of lac 
bangles. Besides, they manufactured leather 
goods as a part-time occupation. 


These Khatiks, 
Bombay as early as 1885, had been evicted 
every time they settled in a place in Bombay, 
because their trade in skins gave the locality 
a stinking odour. Finally, the Government had 
to undertake the responsibility of rehabilita- 
ting them by providing them with a 
permanent abode in Kherwadi. Thus there 
grew up a homogeneous group of tanners with 
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the express intention of organising their trade 
and becoming a prosperous community. Soon 
after they settled they were granted land on 
lease by the Revenue Department of the 
Government of Bombay for periods varying 
from 7 to 50 years. Many of them built huts 
on their plots to house themselves, their kith 
and kin. In right earnest most of them 
started tanning. The washing operation of 
the skins needed plenty of water, and in the 
absence of gutters, the marshy land became 
waterlogged. It is interesting to note that even 
today these migrants have very close contacts 
with their native places, so much so that they 
conduct all their important religious ceremo- 
nies there. Hence it is no wonder if one found 
that they have not been influenced by local 
custom or habit. This place now came to be 
known as Chamdewala-ki-wadi (tanners’ 
colony). 


It was in the early days of Mr. Kher’s 
public life that he began to take interest in 
improving the lot of the tanners settled there. 
He wanted to pull them out of the pathetic 
state in which he had found them. In 1928, 
a committee was formed by Mr. Kher with 
the aim of helping the tanners to strive for 
a better life. A demonstration centre was 
opened with a view to familiarising the tanners 
with modern methods of tanning, dyeing and 
finishing. It was also meant to be an incentive 
to the younger generation who had become 
desperate, owing to the severe competition 
prevailing in the tanning centres of Bombay. 
In 1936, the centre was converted into a 
regular training institution. When Mr. Kher 
became the Chief Minister, the institution 
was taken over by the Government of Bombay 
and turned into two distinct Institutes, viz., 
(i) the Tanning Institue and (ii) the Leather 
Works Institute. But it is sad to record that 
while students from other parts oi the country 
come here for training, no student from 
Kherwadi seeks admission to the Institutes. 


The Kherwadi Committee was also mstru- 
mental in constructing the primary schools and 
a free dispensary. These institutions are now 
run by the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 
But the most outstanding achievement of the 
Kherwadi Committee now known as the 
Kherwadi Social Welfare Association was the 
construction of a modern building to house 
the Parishramalaya. It is a standing monu- 
ment to the enthusiasm of the people who 
completed the foundation of the building 
overnight. Little did they realise that they 
were laying the foundation for a new move- 
ment in the country to be known as the 
Parishramalaya Movement, a spearhead of the 
drive to bring about economic and _ social 
revolution in rural areas, 


The Association on behalf of the tanners 
drew up a Town Planning Scheme and a Plot 
Distribution Scheme. The latter envisaged the 
leasings of land to the one-hundred tanner 
families for a period of 99 years free of charge, 
to enable them to build houses. The Plot 
Distribution Scheme provided a safe-guard 
against the subletting of these plots and 
houses, built on them. On the other hand, 
the Town Planning Scheme was intended to 
develop the area into a modern township for 
a small homogeneous community, with recrea- 
tion grounds, markets, schools, etc. The 
outcome of these plans was, however, in direct 
contrast with the expected results. Although 
the schemes were remarkable pieces of plan- 
ning, there were in them the seeds of other 
unpredictable changes. 


When the population of Bombay increased, 
the city limits were extended to the suburbs. 
The increasing flow of population to the new 
suburban areas acted as a boom to the land- 
lords in these areas. Incidentally, Khcrwadi 
was also affected when the tenants began to 
pour in. The landlords began to provide 
housing facilities by building with tin sheets 
small dingy hutments and rent them at exor- 
bitant rates. Most of the houses are situated 
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in low-lying areas which are inundated during 
the rainy season. 


Most of the tenants do not have a direct 
supply of water at home. The sanitary system 
is very poor, there being only 10 dirty privies, 
located in one plot on the edge of the locality 
to which a few have access. The situation 
can be better described in the words of 
Mr. Kher, “Every woman in itherwadi who 
is not fortunate enough to be abie to make 
use of one of these privies or to get up before 
the break of dawn, either has to hide her 
face or bow her head in shame.” These 
people have, therefore, a grievance and, 
obviously, a justifiable one that the Municipal 
Corporation has done nothing better than 
recovering taxes, The responsibility of the 
officials does not necessarily cease with pro- 
viding inadequate conveniences in the form 
of three water taps and 10 privies for about 
3,000 persons spread all over the locality. 
Maintenance of public health should be the 
main problem and the situation in Kherwadi 
offers itself as a wonderful opportunity for 
this type of work. 


As soon as the plots had been leased to them, 
the landlords began to violate the terms. Thus 
the plots became a source of permanent 
income. The outcome of this new turn of 
events was manifold. First, it led to the 
modification of the conditions of lease of plots. 
The tanners were now permitted to have as 
many as two tenants each. It may be men- 
tioned that the Scheme embodied the 
provision to enable the 50 tenants and their 
relatives and friends, who had come earlier, 
to reside. Since there were never more than 
one or two of these tenants, it seemed simple 
enough to protect them under a clause that 
lease-holders were allowed to have one or two 
tenants each. It is now clear that this clause 
proved the undoing of Kherwadi. Appa- 
rently, it was under this protective clause that 
the lease-holders, who never had tenants and 
had never thought of taking in tenants, began 


taking two tenants or more. When the con- 
travention of the spirit, and not of the letter 
of the clause, was disregarded by the Revenue 
Department of the Government of Bombay, 
the lease-holders grew bolder and took in more 
tenants. Thus Kherwadi was transformed into 
a veritable slum, and the lease-holders became 
in fact a class of landlords. 


Impact of the Scheme.—Secondly, the 
result of the impact of the Scheme and the 
population influx was that a community of 
tanners was transformed into a group of 
landlords. Thus a hierarchy of landlords and 
tenants was created. This contributed to the 
changed outlook of the people of Kherwadi 
who were poor tanners. It brought in its wake 
a series of other changes as well. The tanners, 
who were not doing well in their tanning 
trade, found in rent a steady and reliable 
source of income. Thus, there came about a 
spectacular change in the pattern of occupa- 
tion. It would not, therefore, be out of place 
to mention the trends that led to thi: new 
outlook. Though the Tanning Instiute had 
been started in Kherwadi with the specific 
purpose of helping the tanners to improve 
their methods and techniques of tanning, they 
did not care to take advantage of the facilities 
provided by it. Besides, their trade built on 
the tottering foundation declined owing to the 
absence of a steady market in which they 
could sell their goods, and earn living. The 
co-operative society which was functioning in- 
efficiently had to be closed down. The middle- 
men began to purchase raw skins for them 
and sold finished goods on their behalf. 


When one analyses the reasons why they 
do not have a steady market, it becomes quite 
clear that they produce linings for caps and 
suitcases. In other words, they are unable 
to compete in the open market, where goods 
of high quality can be had in plenty at a 
comparatively cheaper rate. Besides, they deal 
with skins of goats and sheep, whereas the 


open market is flooded with hides as well. 
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Hence their trade is not an economic 
proposition. Apart from not taking advantage 
of a better institution in the locality, their 
children are not encouraged to learn modern 
techniques of tanning. When they have an 
opportunity to tap a lucrative source of income 
from rent, what incentive shouid they have 
to stick to their own traditional vocation? 


Thus a significant change has come over 
Kherwadi during the past few years: a colony 
of poor downtrodden lease--holders has turned 
into a colony of rich landlords. There is no 
doubt that the Plot Distribution Scheme and 
the Town Planning Scheme have acted as 
catalysts to the transformation. 


This change in the attitude of tanners 
towards the traditional occupation has had 
other repurcussions as well and it makes an 
interesting study, 


The ignorant tanners are not in a position 
to visualize the utility of a modern technique 
taught in the Institute. Poorly equipped as 
they are, they are unable to expand the 
market. If they are willing to shoulder the new 
responsibilities and increase production, a 
multi-purpose co-operative society could be 
started. 


The common argument put forward by 
them for not sending their children to the 
Institute is that the rules of the caste do not 
permit them to deal with hides and, even if the 
children are trained at the Instiiute, ‘there is 
little scope for them to find suitable employ- 
ment. This is true, because the tanners of 
Kherwadi do not produce fine work and the 
authorities do not help the skilled workers to 
get employment elsewhere. 


In the light of the facts mentioned above, 
it is incumbent upon the Government to de- 
cide whether the Institute shouid cater to the 
needs of the local boys or whether it should be 
a national institution. If the boys are to be 
admitted to it, it should stop teaching methods 


of processing hides and continue with skins of 
goats and sheep only. 

The study reveals that the tanner colony is 
a colony of illiterates with the result that the 
entire population is backward and supersti- 
tious, Any talk of educating them is looked 
upon as a threat to their basic mode of life. 


Under these circumstances, to educate them 
is a problem. They should be gradually made 
aware that it is in their interest to move with 
the world. Any attempt to make them face 
the fact that they are a backward community 
would raise a strong opposition. Therefore, an 
appropriate programme of social education 
can bring them out of this sorry situation. 


The landlords of Kherwadi behave now in 
such a way that they have a claim to Kher- 
wadi itself. They go to the extent of claiming 
the leased plots as their own. In the final ana- 
lysis it is found that they have built tenements 
on them and sublet them. Intolerably poor 
housing, negligible facilities and exorbitant 
rents have created a situation in which the 
landlords and the tenants are at loggerheads. 
As a consequence, there is much tension 
between the two groups. If the iaw is to be 
enforced rigidly, the landlord will have to evict 
all tenants but two. This will ovviously force 
the evicted tenants to encroach upon the 
swamps or to other slum areas. As long as the 
Government is unable to provide them with 
alternative housing, Kherwadi will continue to 
be a slum, and, with the passing of time, the 
population of the colony will increase and 
there will be demand for the iarger houses. 
Under such circumstances, it will be very diffi- 
cult for the authorities as well as for the well- 
wishers of Kherwadi to make the place habit- 
able for 600 families. It is regretted that the 
Kherwadi Association and the pioneers have 
wasted their time and energy in making it 
a model colony. It is unfortunate that the 
Town Planning Scheme has been abused and 
that no steps have been taken against the land- 
lords for violating the sanitary laws. 
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First, should the present scheme which pro- 
vides for 100 one-family homes with a few 
tenants permitted to protect some of the early 
settlers remain in tact, the Government will 
have to evict about 400 to 500 tenant families, 
and the laws of sanitation and health in Kher- 
wadi will be strictly enforced. Secondly, the 
present scheme should be abandoned and the 
whole area be planned for nearly 600 families. 
It is for the Legal Department to decide 
whether planning will be done within the 
framework of the present 100 leaseholds or 
whether plannnig will start on a new basis 
revoking the existing leases. 


If the first alternative is adopted, 500 
tenants will have to go and one must be 
prepared to face a hostile attitude and then 
to provide them with suitable housing else- 
where. It may be pointed out that a large 
number of tenants will be inclined to believe 
that the Association has a soft corner for the 
landlords. 


If the second alterative of planning the area 
for housing 600 families is adopted, the 


fundamental idea of making dignifted, self- 


reliant artisans out of poor tenants will be 
frustrated. 


At any rate, any planning will effect a 
change in Kherwadi; a slum will be changed 
into a suburb, Will the existing tenants be 
able to finance such a scheme? If the answer 
is no, Kherwadi will be undone. 


When the Bombay-Ahmedabad trunk road 
is constructed, Kherwadi being near, it will 
be a desirable place for building houses for 
the middle-classes. If a hundred buildings with 
six apartments in each are built, middle-class 
families will gladly go there, and the rent of 
the apartments should be so reasonable that 
the tenants can afford to live there. 


The Parishramalaya has been started with 
the intention of helping the people of 
Kherwadi to organise their economic and 


5 


social life. It aims at bringing relief of 
unemployment by providing work, means of 
sustenance, and training facilities to able- 
bodied, willing but unemployed workers, 
young and old, man or woman. The pro- 
gramme is to provide such workers wiih the 
means of sustenance during the period of 
training, tools and appliarzes of work, train- 
ing facilities so as to improve the quality of 
work, and realise the dignity of labour. 


A cultural programme is fixed every week 
by the Parishramalaya and it is attended by 
some people from Kherwadi and elsewhere. It 
is misunderstood by certain tenants that they 
will be evicted when the schemes are imple- 
mented in toto. They feel that the scheme is 
strongly supported by the Parishramalaya. 
Hence they shun it. Though the fear is 
imaginary rather than real, yet it is a fact that 
imaginary fear has brought about far-reaching 
consequences in Kherwadi. The energy lost in 
various internal conflicts have greatly con- 
tributed to the lowering of the enthusiasm of 
the people for any constructive programme, 
which would have resulted in material and 
psychological benefit to the community. 


Thus, though it is true that the 
Parishramalaya is open to all and permits all 
to participate in its activities, the tenants have 
adopted a disinterested attitude. It has not 
succeeded in creating an atmosphere which 
would give them a feeling of belongingness 
towards it. It should try to give an impression 
that it is an organisation not merely for the 
benefit of the landlords but for the tenants. 

The entire social machinery should be 
changed in such a way that the people may 
help one another. It is a challenge and an 
opportunity to the social workers and leaders 
of Kherwadi. One should start with the 
integration of the services of the people who 
are prepared to work for the betterment of 
the community. 


First, one should start by preparing a play- 
ground for children, youth and adults, where 
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games like Hu-tu-tu could be played. This 
could be followed by building small cottages 
for housing reading rooms, clubs for children, 
and meeting centres for women. 


It would be possible to pick potential 
leaders from among the youth who will be 
instrumental in changing the outlook of the 
people tied up with traditions and outworn 
custom. 


Under the circumstances, organisers should 
try to remove the causes of conflicts between 
the two groups and, to this end, the help of 
the peace makers and neutral elements may 
be taken. 


In short, a plan of orgamising the com- 
munity calls for tact and patience. The 
people must be made to feel that they are 
doing some constructive work for themselves. 
They should be induced to suggest the pro- 
grammes and to paricipate in them. 


Although social unity aimed at in Kherwadi, 
by the various agencies 
occasionally to Kherwadi to give a helping 
hand to the people, and by the Kherwadi 
Social Welfare Association through its various 
activities, has not been achieved, they have 
laid the foundation for a concrete piece of 
work. Although the Parishramalaya, the Wool 
Centre, and the Tanning Institute in 
Kherwadi have not by themselves contributed 


which come 
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to unity, they are at least standing monuments 
to the social services rendered to the people 
for many years. 


Kherwadi has reached the crossroads, to 
remain a slum or to become a modern 
community. 


If Kherwadi has reached the crossroads, 
so have its friends: they will have to decide 
whether they want to keep the tanncrs who 
have done wrong by taking in 500 tenants, or 
whether they want to look forward to 
Kherwadi as a place inhabited py 600 families 
of whom 100 are now the landlords and the 
rest are their tenants. 


As long as the friends of Kherwadi do not 
decide these vital issues, they will remain in 
the present plight, and the Association will 
not be able to bring social welfare to a large 
number of tenants, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Parishramalaya, the Wool Centre and 
other institutions have great possibilities, One 
has to make a serious effort to encourage the 
people to make use of the welfare facilities 
provided to them by the social agencies and 
the Parishramalaya. Since the mountain is 
unwilling to come to Mahommed, 
Mahommed must go to the mountain. People 
who have the interests of the residents of 
Kherwadi at heart must visit the homes of 
these people and stay among them, as did 
Mr. Kher years ago. 
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TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


SEVENTEENTH CONVOCATION 


(Saturday, May 4, 1957) 


Drrector’s REPortT 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, YouR EXcELLENCY, LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN: 


I have great pleasure in presenting the 
Director’s Report to the 17th Convocation 
of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


The Director and his colleagues miss the 
genial presence of Dr. John Matthai as the 
Chairman of the Governing Board, an office 
which he held with distinction since 1951. 
The Director would like to place on record 
on behalf of himself and his colleagues the 
sense of their indebtedness to Dr. John 
Matthai for his wise guidance, abiding interest 
in, and keen desire to help, the Institute 
in every way. The Director and _ his 
colleagues feel happy that Dr. Matthai’s 
place has been taken up by Professor 
R. Choksi who has been a member of the 
Governing Board since June 1941, and as 
Managing Trustee of the Sir Dorabji Tata 
Trust he has been most intimately connected 
with the affairs of the Institute. His knowledge 
and his sympathetic handling of the affairs 
of the Institute have already endeared him 
to them and they are glad that as Chairman 
he will have many more opportunities of 
serving the Institute, and wish him a happy 
tenure of this important office. 


Work this year started with scrutinising 
no less than 330 applications received for 
admission to the 1956-57 class. 98 candi- 
dates were called for interview and the total 


number admitted was 51. As usual the 
candidates were selected from all over India 
as under: 


Assam 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Coorg & Mysore 
Himachal Pradesh 
Hyderabad 
Madhya Bharat 
Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 
Saurashtra 
Travancore-Cochin 
Uttar Pradesh 


no 
— 


RUP Crt rrr rr 


on 
—_ 


In recent years, the Union Public Service 
Commission as well as the Public Service 
Commissions in different States have been 
advertising for posts for which our Diplomates 
should be eligible. But by emphasising the 
possession of a Master’s Degree in several 
cases, our Diplomates have been precluded 
from applying or being considered. This has 
naturally caused serious embarrassment and 
it was found necessary to take up the ques- 
tion with the Government of India. The 
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Ministry of Education for all practical 
purposes has looked upon our Diploma as 
being equivalent to Master’s Degree, but this 
recognition has been in the nature of 
a convention and not in the form of a 
definite order. The Ministry of Labour in 
their letter No. LWI(II)53(13) /56 dated 
19th December 1956, have been pleased now 
to inform us that the Diploma awarded by 
the Institute is treated as equivalent to 
Master’s Degree of the University for 
purposes of recruitment to the posts of 
Labour Officers, Research Officers, Conci- 
liation Officers, Labour Inspectors, so far 
as this Ministry is concerned. We expect 
an equally sympathetic response from the 
Ministries of Home Affairs and Education. 
This will set at rest the fears in the minds 
of many of our alumni. It will also clear 
the way so that in future no injustice would 
be done to a student of the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences merely because he has a 
Diploma and not a University Degree in 
Social Work, even though the corresponding 
Degree covers the same courses as, and at 
times even less than, our courses. 


In the course of the year, the place of 
Dr. A. M. Lorenzo who was given a leave 
of one year to take up the post of Director, 
Labour Bureau, Simla, was taken by 
Dr. S. D. Punekar of the Ministry of Labour, 
Government of India. Out of devotion to 
research and teaching, he preferred to resign 
his post and we have found in him a very 
devoted worker, keen on research. As a 
recognised authority on trade unionism, his 


appointment has given an added weight to 
the Department of Labour Welfare and 
Industrial Relations in the Institute. In June 
1956 the Faculty was further depleted by 
the appointment of Dr. Pandharinath Prabhu 
for a year as Senior Research Officer, 
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UNESCO Research Centre, Calcutta, for the 


study of the Social Implications of Indus- | 


trialisation in Southern Asia. Dr. Prabhu 
was given leave for a year to accept this 
appointment, not without a _ sense of 
embarrassment to the working of the 


Institute, as he had only recently started the 4 


one year Certificate course in Applied Psycho- 
logy and had also undertaken work as a 
guide for Ph. D. students in Psychology of 
the University of Bombay. There was hardly 
any time to advertise, but fortunately the 
services of Dr. S. K. Parukh were available 
and he was good enough to accept the post 
at short notice. In him too we have found 
a loyal and willing colleague. He has 


introduced some new features especially in ~ 


the direction of vocational guidance. He has 
carried on the traditions of the Psychology 
Department, and given an excellent account 


of himself. 


The regular work of the Institute 
proceeded smoothly and successfully during 
the year. THE DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR WELFARE AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS still continues to be the most 
favourite choice of students and this year 
as many as 24 have specialised in this field. 
In the last year’s report the need to visit 
Ahmedabad to study the trade union move- 
ment there was stressed. This year too a 
similar visit to Ahmedabad was organised 
and we are very grateful to the trade 
union authorities in Ahmedabad, Shri 
Somnath Dave and Shri S. R. Vasavada, 
and to the authorities of the Ahmedabad 
Textile Industries Research Association and 
of the Textile Labour Association for all 
the help they have rendered. This year 
a visit to the Coal Mines in Barsinghpur- 
Pali and Nezamabad in Madhya Pradesh 
was also organised through the efforts of 
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Shri K. K. Das, Labour Officer, Johilla 
Mines. This visit, the first of its kind, was 
very valuable as a piece of training to our 
Labour Welfare students, The thanks of this 
Institute are especially due to Shn Bikramjit 
and Shri B, J. Nagrath, Governing Director, 
Barsinghpur-Pali Coal Mines who took a 
personal interest in this programme. 


On 22nd February, a seminar on 
“Collective Bargaining” was organised by the 
Department of Labour Welfare and Indus- 
trial Relations in collaboration with the 
Industrial Welfare Association (India) and 
the Indian Institute of Personnel Manage- 
ment, Bombay Branch, in which about 200 
management executives and labour union 
leaders participated. The First Section on 
“Definition, Scope and Content of Collective 
Bargaining” was presided over by Shri 
Murarji Vaidya. The Second Section on 
“Legislation and Collective Bargaining” was 
presided over by Shri S. P. Godrej. The 
Third Section on “Management’s Role in 
Collective Bargaining” was presided over by 
Col. L. Sawhny, and the Fourth Section on 
“Union’s Role in Collective Bargaining” was 
presided over by Mr. David S. Burgess. The 
papers submitted and the discussions thereon 
were of stimulating and _ informative 
character and the seminar abundantly 
justified itself, 


In the field of labour perhaps the most 
noticeable event in India was the appoint- 
ment by the Government of India of a 
Committee of foreign and Indian experts. 
The Institute was visited by the Committee 
in its full strength and this was an honour, 
for usually the members divided themselves 
while visiting institutions. The members held 
a long conference with the Director and his 
colleagues, and the problems of labour 


education were discussed in detail. The 
members of the team expressed themselves 
as highly impressed by the work of the 
Institute, and expressed a hope that it would 
take a lead in organising labour education. 
At the end of their extensive tour, they 
held a Labour Seminar in Delhi from the 
19th to the 22nd March 1957. On the 
21st, the Committee met representative 
educationists in the labour field and the 
Director of the Institute was invited to 
participate in it. This portion of the Seminar 
was described by the Chairman, Dr. V. K. R. 
V. Rao, as one of the best he had attended 
and at the Plenary Session the Director 
of the Institute was given the honour of 
presenting the report of the Committee. On 
behalf of the Institute the Director assured 
the Government of India of its full co- 
operation and its willingness to organise 
special courses for trade union leaders. He 
suggested that the State and/or the Trade 
Unions should themselves select their candi- 
dates and depute them to the Institute for 
training. The Institute feels very grateful 
to the members of the Committee and espe- 
cially foreign experts like Mr. Antony 
Luchek of Pennsylvania University, Mr. 
Emery Bacon of the United Steel Works of 
America, Mr. Knut Larson of Swedish 
Labour Organisation and Mr. Percy Knight 
of the National Union of Seamen, England, 
for giving expression to their appreciation 
of the Institute and it is not in any way 
less thankful to the Indian members of the 
team for their appreciation of the work of 
the Institute. No problem looms larger in 
the public eye today than the problem of 
labour and it is a matter of pride to note 
that the training of Labour Welfare Officers 
started by the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences as a pioneering effort has borne 
fruit and has now taken on a_ wider 
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perspective in the training of the labour 
leaders themselves. 


The work of the DEPARTMENT OF 
MEDICAL AND PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL 
WORK has gone on steadily and surely. 
Evidently the need for this service has now 
come to be widely recognised and there has 
been hardly a month when there has not 
been some enquiry from somewhere in India 
and there is good scope for the expansion 
of medical social service. The credit for this 
has necessarily to go to the strenuous, though 
unobtrusive, efforts of Dr. Miss G. R. 
Banerjee. This year she took a new step 
by sending her students to Poona to visit 
welfare institutions there. One new field 
work centre has been developed at the Thana 
Mental Hospital for students specialising in 
Medical and Psychiatric Social Work. A pro- 
gramme of School Social Service, organised 
by Shri M. G. Shah, the Psychiatric Social 
Worker of the Child Guidance Clinic, at 
the Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Institute is in its 
second year and has been found very useful 
by the Principal of the Institute. 


In the DEPARTMENT OF FAMILY 
AND CHILD WELFARE Mrs. M. M. Desai 
is making a name for herself and for the 
Institute. She too sent out this year a batch 
of her students to Golwad to familiarise the 
students with the rural surroundings and 
then to Poona for observing the work of 
welfare institutions. 


It is recognised that the success of our 
Institute depends on the co-operation received 
from the various welfare agencies in the 
city of Bombay. ‘This year Mrs. Desai 


conceived the happy idea of bringing in the 
leading personalities in the various welfare 
agencies together at the premises of the 
Institute on 30th March 1957. It vas a 
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well attended function with so eminent a 
social worker as Lady Rama Rao as the 
Chief Guest. She gave a very illuminating 
address on the various special problems 
focussing themselves on family planning. The 
meeting was well attended, but we wisli 
on future occasions no welfare agency would 
be unrepresented at these gatherings. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF CRIMINO- 
LOGY, JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
AND CORRECTIONAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION has found it difficult to have students 
for the regular Diploma course, mainly 
because the States do not find it convenient 
to spare their officers for training for such 
a long period as two years. But many of 
the States have been quite willing to take 
advantage of the short term course of six 
months offered by the Institute. The course 
held in the first term of this academic year 
was attended by officers deputed by the 
States of Assam, Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa, 
Kerala, Bombay and Andhra Pradesh. 
Shri J. J. Panakal, Head of this Department 
has been slowly making his influence felt 
in this field. He visited institutions and 
agencies in the States of Mysore, Rajasthan 
and Madhya Pradesh. He attended the All 
India Conference of Correctional Officers 
held in Calcutta during November 1956. 
The Director notes with particular pleasure 
that the Government of India has appointed 
Shri J. J. Panakal as a member of the 
Committee set up for the purpose of 
preparing an All-India Jail Manual, exa- 
mining the present set up and relevant 
Central Laws and suggesting necessary 
Central Legislation, and making proposals 
for prison reform to be adopted uniformly 
throughout the country. Shri Panakal is the 
only non-official member of the Committee 
and has as his colleagues Inspectors-General 
of Prisons of several States. The Department 
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is planning to hold a seminar on probation 
which will be attended by workers from all 
over India. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHO- 
LOGY in spite of the obvious disadvantage 
due to the absence of Dr. Prabhu has 
functioned successfully during the year. A 
Psychometric Information Unit has been set 
up in the Laboratory where details of 
recently developed tests and other psycho- 
logical instruments as well as_ research 
conducted in the psychological field are 
being brought upto date. An additional 
subject entitled Educational and Vocational 
Guidance has been introduced. A miniature 
vocational guidance unit with the necessary 
test batteries and occupational information 
collected from different institutions has been 
set up to enable the students to conduct 
group guidance projects. It is most 
encouraging that the authorities of the 
B. E.S.T. Undertaking are discussing with 
our Department of Psychology the possibility 
of surveying the causes and nature ‘of bus 
accidents and developing a battery of tests 
for selection of future bus 
Dr. S. K. Parukh has been appointed 
Chairman of the Indian Council of Medical 
the 


tests in 


the drivers. 


Research Regional Committee for 


standardization of intelligence 
Bombay State. This work may be undertaken 
at the Laboratory. At the last session of the 
Regional Psychological Conference held at 
Mysore, Dr. Parukh was appointed Convenor 
for holding the Third Conference in Bombay 
under the joint auspices of the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences and the Bombay Psycho- 
logical Association. Plans for holding a 
conference are being developed. Dr. Parukh 
assisted the Psychology Department of the 
University of Poona in preparing detailed 
curricula in Industrial Psychology and 
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Vocational Guidance for their Psychology 
course at the B.A. level. 


An application for financial assistance was 
made to the Ministry of Education of the 
Government of India under the scheme for 
Assistance to Voluntary Educational Orga- 
nisations under the Second Five Year Plan. 
Miss Panandikar, Principal, Secondary 
Teachers’ Training College, Bombay, was 
deputed to inspect our Laboratory for this 
purpose and thanks to her recommendation 
Rs. 5,000 have been received from the 
Government of Bombay for purchasing 
equipment etc. for this Laboratory. We are 
most grateful to the Government of Bombay 
for this assistance. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH 
has functioned very efficiently. After the 
departure of Dr. A. M. Lorenzo, Dr. Paul 
Neurath, Fulbright Professor of Social 
Research and Statistics held charge of the 
Department till October 1956, when 
Dr. S. D. Punekar was appointed as Head 
of the Department of Social Research. 
Dr. Neurath took over complete charge of 
all the work connected with the Farm Forum 
Fundamental Education Evaluation Survey 
which Dr. Lorenzo had started with the 
collaboration of Dr. Paul Neurath. The 
object of this survey is to ascertain the impact 
of fundamental education through the 
medium of broadcasts on the rural masses 
in the State of Bombay. Twenty villages 
in the Districts of Poona, Ahmednagar, 
Nasik, Satara and Kolhapur were selected. 
The project as stated in the last year’s report 
was financed by the UNESCO and spon- 
the All Radio. The 
Government of India was anxious to present 
the report to the UNESCO conference held 
at Delhi in November 1956. Though it was 


sored by India 
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not possible to complete the report by then, 
Dr. Neurath produced a short report which 
was placed before the UNESCO conference. 
This report elicited great appreciation from 
the Director of the All India Radio and the 
Secretary of the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting. The final report is now nearly 
ready. The first draft of the Report was 
submitted to the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting, but it is a matter of sincere 
regret that Shri P. M. Lad, Secretary, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
is no more with us now to see the final 
publication of the Report. The Director 
would like to make use of this opportunity 
to place on record his gratitude for the deep 
interest taken by Shri Lad in this survey 
and his constant encouragement to the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences. The Report 
is to be published in two forms. The first 
form will be a short one to suit the require- 
ments of the UNESCO, and the Government 
of India is so pleased with the report that 
they its publication in 
extenso at their own cost. The credit for 
this has mainly to go to Dr Neurath. Of 
course the preliminary work done by 
Dr. A. M. Lorenzo merits full appreciation, 
nor can the work of the investigators and 
tabulators be left unpraised. But the main 
credit for the report has necessarily to go 
to Dr. Neurath. He has worked hard at it 
and has produced a document which is likely 
to make history. It is somewhat unusual 
in its contents and mode of presentation. 
Dr. Neurath makes frequent references to 
personal difficulties experienced by the 
investigators and to the efforts put in by 
Mrs. Neurath who helped him in this work. 
All these references make the report a very 
human document and certainly a_ very 
readable one and we are all the more thank- 
ful to the Government of India that they 


are considering 


z 
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intend to publish it in extenso. Dr, Neurath 
has been Fulbright Professor at the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences for nearly two 
years and will shortly be leaving the shores 
of India to return to his home country. He 


carries with him the most cordial thanks ~ 
of the Director for his ready co-operation | 


and for the scholarship that he has brought 
to bear on his work. Nor _ should 
Mrs. Neurath be forgotten in this connection 
for all the help that she rendered to him 
in this work honorarily, but with professional 
efficiency. 


The survey of Personal Care sponsored 
and financed by the Tata Oil Mills Co, Ltd. 


came to an end this year. The report was | 


drafted mainly by Shri P. Ramachandran 
under the direct guidance of Dr. Neurath. 
This too has proved to be a substantial piece 
of work, and it is hoped that it will be found 


useful by the authorities of the Tata Oil | 


Mills Co. Ltd. 


During the year under report ‘Consump- 
tion Pattern of Non-Drinkers’ Families in 
Urban Bombay’ was completed as the third 
report of Prohibition study. The project was 
financed by the Government of Bombay and 
covered 1,500 families of non-drinkers from 
the urban centres of Bombay State. 


This year has seen the initiation of another 
important piece of research, namely “The 
Relation of the Cinema and the Public”. 
The object of this important research is to 
assess the influence of the cinema on the 
mature and immature minds of the different 
groups and strata of the public. This 
audience reaction research, the first of its 
kind in Asia, has been sponsored by the 
Central Board of Film Censors, Government 
of India The assessment work has been 
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entrusted by the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting to the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences. With a sample of 3,000, it is 
planned to interview children, adolescents 
and adults in primary and secondary schools, 
and in colleges in the different localities of 
Greater Bombay. It is expected to complete 
the investigation work of the first half of the 
sample by the end of June 1957 to provide 
material for an interim report. 


Dr. Punekar has also undertaken a survey 
of Schools of Social Work in India, and the 
report is expected to be out by August 1957. 
This survey seeks to collect information about 
the curricula, courses and methods of training 
in various schools of social work in India. 
A report on these schools will simplify the 
task of planning improvements in the courses 
and methods of teaching. Under Dr. Punckar 
the Department of Social Research has 
maintained its efficiency and shown signs 
of considerable expansion. The Institute has 
been approached to undertake a study of the 
“Socio-Economic Effect of Malaria Control 
in Bombay State”, which has been sponsored 
by the All India Malaria Institute in New 
Delhi, and the subject is under consideration. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMU- 
NITY ORGANISATION apart 
continuing its routine work 
a special course on Adult Education 
Techniques in October 1956. Mrs. Welthy 
Fisher of Literacy House, Lucknow, came 
to Bombay with a team of literacy experts. 
Students of the Family and Child Welfare 
and of the six months course in Institutional 
Care and Organisation of Community 
Welfare Centres also attended these courses. 
The Bombay City Social Education Com- 
mittee deputed two of its workers to attend 
this course. Apart from the 21 theory classes, 


from 


organised 


6 


the students had a Workshop on the Orga- 
nisation of Libraries for neo-literates and the 
use of Audio-visual Aids for Adult Education. 
During this period a puppet show with a 
social education theme was put up at our 
Worli Community Centre. Mr. N. F. 
Kaikobad was in charge of the Department 
in the first term. 


In the second term, it was found necessary 
to loan Mr. Kaikobad’s services for one 
session to the Social Education Organisers’ 
Training Centre, Himayatsagar, Hyderabad. 
Very luckily the Institute had secured the 
services of Professor Seaton W. Manning, 
Specialist in Community Organisation, 
through the United States Technical Assis- 
tance Point 1V Programme of Assignment of 
Experts. We had asked for the services of 
an expert in Community Organisation, and 
assigned to the 
Institute. He has brought to bear on his 
work his wide experience in organising 


Professor Manning was 


community services for the Negroes in 
America, and with a gift of lucid exposition 
and earnest thinking he has been a source 
of advantage to our Institute. In the absence 
of Mr. Kaikobad from the Institute, Professor 
Manning has practically functioned as the 
Head of the Department of Community 
Organisation. His short visit to Hyderabad 
forth 


education which have been forwarded to the 
Ministry of Community Development and 


has _ brought suggestions on social 


they may go far to advance the work of 
Social Education in India. 


The Director is happy to report the steady 
growth in the efficient working of the 
Department of TRIBAL WELFARE. Six 
students, including three men and _ three 
women, specialised in the training for tribal 
welfare. They visited the tribal areas of 
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Mandla and Chhindwara Districts and 
organised a five weeks training programme 
at Chhindwara for the benefit of community 
workers, school masters and women and child 
welfare workers. Since education has now 
been brought to the tribal people, the 
Department of Tribal Welfare of the Institute 
has been associated with the education 
programme of the Vanvasi Seva Mandal. 
A research project to study the content and 
problems of education of tribal children was 
carried out in five villages. A more compre- 
hensive study of the same problem will be 
carried out in co-operation with the Tribal 


Research Institute of the Government of 
Madhya Pradesh. 


The Indian Council for Child Welfare has 
entrusted the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
with the task of organisation and supervision 
of a comprehensive child welfare and youth 
organisation programme. The scheme is 
financed by the Ministry of Home Affairs 
of the Government of India and an annual 
grant of Rs. 50,000 has been sanctioned for 
this purpose. Ten nursery schools and twenty 
children’s centres have already been organised 
in the villages of Mandla and Chhindwara 
Districts. A five weeks’ training programme 
was organised by the Department of Tribal 
Welfare of the Institute in co-operation with 
the Vanvasi Seva Mandal for the benefit of 
the workers of the scheme. The cost of field 
training including the expenses of students 
for work in the tribal areas has been borne by 
the Adim Jati Sevak Sangh. The warmest 
thanks of the Institute are due to Shri L. M. 
Shrikant, Commissioner for Scheduied Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and other backward 
classes, the Adim Jati Sevak Sangh, the 
Department of Tribal Welfare of the 
Government of Madhya Pradesh and the 
Vanvasi Seva Mandal of Madhya Pradesh, 
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for their valuable co-operation and_ the 
facilities given by them to students of the 
Institute in every respect. 


The work of the Department at the 
Institute has had the benefit of guest lecturers 
like Shri P. D. Stracey, Director of Forest 
Education, Forest Research Institute and 
College, Dehra-Dun, who spoke on “The 
Work of Forest Department in Tribal Areas”. 


The Ministry of Health of the Government 
of India has given a grant of Rs. 6,000 /- to 
study the living conditions and problems of 
children of industrial workers in urban areas. 
The project has commenced its work in the 
Worli area. The investigations are carried 
out by a Research Assistant and students 
specialising in Family and Child Welfare and 
Labour Welfare with the full co-operation of 
the Mothers and Child Welfare Society and 
the Bal Vihar, Worli, and the Health and 
Education. Departments of the Bombay 
Municipality. A study of the problems of 
juvenile delinquency is also carried out as 
a part of this project with the co-operation 
of the Commissioner of Police. 


In the course of the year, Dr. B. H. Mehta 
went as a delegate of the Institute to the 
Seminar of Town Planners and read a paper 
on ‘Housing Management and Community 
Welfare’. He was also Chairman of the 
Committee on Slum Prevention. He was 
invited by the Government of Rajasthan to 
assist their research programmes, 


The Institute has been able to admit 50 
students a year for the two-year Diploma 
course in the different fields of specialisation. 
The number of admissions has had to be 
kept down partly because of the limited hostel 
accommodation and partly because of the 
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difficulty of arranging for practical training, 
and yet though it may not be possible to 
increase the number of Diploma students, the 
Institute is keenly alive to the need of making 
itself as useful to the public as possible, and 
with this end in view, SHORT TERM 
COURSES OF SIX MONTHS duration 
have been organised. These courses are meant 
for the benefit of people already in service 
but who have not had the advantage of 
regular scientific training in social sciences. 
The courses are not open to the public at 
large and only officers who have been deputed 
by their employers are admitted. During the 
first term, a six months Certificate course 
was organised for workers already employed 
in institutions for women and children. Five 
trainees were deputed, two males and three 
females, by agencies such as the Bhagini 
Samaj, Home for Female Beggars, and 
the Byramjee Jeejecbhoy Home. The course 
was successful and Mrs. M. M. Desai has 
prepared a scheme for providing inservice 
training to workers in these institutions on 
an all-India basis. It is being forwarded to 
the Central Social Welfare Board and if 
approved and necessary grants given, the 
scheme will provide training 
facilities to a large number of deputed 
workers from all over India. 


intensive 


The Department of Community Organi- 
sation had a six months’ training programme 
in Organisation of Community Welfare 
Centres. It was meant for the employees of 
private and State-run community centres. 
Training was imparted to eleven candidates 
who were deputed by the Labour Welfare 
Board, Government of Bombay, the Bombay 
Municipality, Bharatiya Arogya Nidhi and 
Naval Workers’ Welfare Department. Apart 
from lectures and practical work at the 
Institute, the candidates were given field 


work experience in different community 
centres, 


The Department of Criminology, Juvenile 
Delinquency and Correctional Administration 
organised a short term course. There were 
thirteen candidates from the eight States of 
Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Orissa, Madras, 
Andhra Pradesh, Kerala and West Bengal. 


A short term course for Labour and Wel- 
fare Officers was organised in the second 
term. Ten Labour and Welfare Officers were 
deputed by the various industrial concerns 
all over India. This year also six students 
were enrolled for the one-year course in 
Applied Psychology. 


During the second term, a short course in 
Rural Welfare was to be organised, but owing 
to the absence of Mr. N. F. Kaikobad on 
other duty that has had to be postponed to 
the next term. 


In all cases, the short term courses have 
been fulfilling a regular long felt need. It has 
not been uncommon for Governments or for 
industries to appoint people for one reason 
or another, although they have not been 
properly trained, but once they are appointed 
the need for training them becomes all the 
tnore acute. Short term courses enable them 
to get a minimum grounding in the different 
subjects closely associated with the field of 
social work concerned. 


The Institute continued to manage the 
SOCIAL EDUCATION ORGANISERS’ 
TRAINING CENTRE AT HIMAYAT- 
SAGAR, HYDERABAD. This work, though 
proceeding smoothly and successfully, is not 
without its problems. The main difficulty 


has been to find a suitable Deputy Director. 
It is eminently desirable that he should 
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be an alumnus of the Institute, but unfor- 
tunately no alumnus of standing and 
maturity has been available, especially 
in view of the fact that all the Social 
Education Organisers’ Training Centres are 
on a temporary footing of one year at a time. 
Hence it has been necessary to appoint a 
Deputy Director not connected with the 
Institute. This has created certain problems 
of adjustment between the Deputy Director 
and the Instructors, a majority of whom are 
students of the Institute. At one difficult 
juncture, Mr. N. F. Kaikobad offered to go 
to Hyderabad for one session to set matters 
right and the Director very gratefully 
accepted his offer. It was possible to spare his 
services from the Institute, because Professor 
Manning’s presence as stated before made it 
possible for him to shoulder the main burden 
of the work of the Institute. Mr. Kaikobad 
will be returning to the Institute by the end 
of June, and the problem of having a 
satisfactory Deputy Director will again have 
to be faced. The Ministry of Community 
Development has been highly appreciative 
of the work done by the Institute for the 
Centre at Hyderabad, and in fairness it has 
to be said that the members of the Faculty 
of the Institute have also been benefited, 
because it has brought them into direct 
contact with rural work and given them an 
opportunity to contribute their quota, how- 
ever humble, to the building up of the 
Welfare State of India which the Govern- 
ment and the people alike have set their 
hearts upon. Special thanks of the Institute 
are due to Shri S. K. Dey, Minister for 
Community Development, for the inspiration 
that he has brought to bear on his work and 
the zest with which he carries on his work 
and the generous appreciation he has evinced 
of all who help him in his nation building 
task. 


THE DIRECTOR continued to attend the E | 


different sessions of the Rajya Sabha. He 
also functioned as a member of the Research 
Programmes Committee to the Planning 
Commission and as member of the Advisory 
Board of Social Welfare of the Ministry of 
Education. He attended the Indian 
Conference of Social Work as Chairman of 
the ‘Workshop on the Charter for Youth 
Welfare’. This conference was also attended 
by Dr. B. H. Mehta, Dr. M. V. Moorthy, 
Dr. Miss G. R. Banerjee, Mr. J. J. Panakal 
and Mrs. M. M. Desai. All of them played a 
leading role either by reading papers or 
leading discussions. 


THE INSTITUTE DAY was celebrated 
on 2nd November 1956 when the Institute 
had the honour of having Shri Y. B. Chavan, 
the Chief Minister of Bombay as the Chief 
Guest. His presence soon after he took up his 
arduous duties as Chief Minister bears testi- 
mony to the great personal interest he 
takes in problems of social work in general 
and to the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
in particular, His address was very appre- 
ciative and very encouraging. The Institute 
authorities feel deeply grateful to the Chief 
Minister. 


The report for the current year would 
remain incomplete without a reference to the 
establishment of THE CENTRE FOR 
DEMOGRAPHIC TEACHING AND 
RESEARCH. No student of social problems 
in India can be unaware of the fundamental 
sociological problem for India—the problem 
of population. Nearly two years ago, the 
Institute was visited by the eminent Demo- 
grapher, Dr. Notestein and the question was 
mooted whether the Institute would take up 
the responsibility of organising demographic 
teaching and research. The burden was found 
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to be heavy and after some months, it was 
decided by the Government of India and 
the United Nations to have a Demographic 
Centre in Bombay and the Trustees of the 
Sir Dorabji Tata Trust agreed to co-operate 
with them. The Trustees offered to house 
the Centre and to provide office and resi- 
dential facilities in the premises of the 
Institute till the Centre is able to put up its 
own buildings, and the Trustees have 
promised to contribute Rs. 25,000 a year 
for five years. The Centre is administered by 
a Governing Board of which Dr. John 
Matthai is the Chairman, and the Heads of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, the 
Indian Cancer Research Centre, the Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics and 
the Department of Sociology in the 
University of Bombay are ex-officio 
members of the Governing Board. Dr. K. 
C. K. E. Raja has been appointed 
Co-ordinating Officer of the Centre. The 
Centre has just started work and students 
from participating countries like Pakistan, 


Burma, and Thailand, are expected ‘to join 


the Centre by July. The Institute cannot but 
be happy that it is co-operating in a work 
of such magnitude and of fundamental 
importance for the future of India. The 
presence of Dr. Raja on the campus has 
effected a close bond between the Institute 
and the Centre. 


During the period under review the 
LIBRARY has added 450 books, 132 bound 
volumes of journals and 50 theses. This brings 
the total number of volumes in the Library 
to 11,351. The Library subscribed to 77 
periodicals over and above 53 periodicals 
received in exchange with the Indian Journal 
of Social Work. The Library prepared six 
ad-hoc bibliographies for the use of the 
students and for, various social service 
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agencies. A place has been provided in the 
Library for the Library of the Demographic 
Teaching and Research Centre and _ the 
Librarian has been assigned the work of 
organising the same. 


The work of the Indian Journal of Social 
Work has proceeded apace. Shri S. Seshadri 
continued to be Assistant Editor, but owing 
to his confirmation in the Marg office, he 
resigned his Assistant Editorship, and the 
Director would like to take this opportunity 
of placing on record his appreciation of the 
very sincere and efficient work put in by 
Shri S. Seshadri for the Journal. His place 
has now been taken by Shri J. J. Panakal, 
who was connected with the Journal in the 
earlier years. 


Shri L. S. Kudchedkar, who was given study 
leave for two years is now due to return 
to his duties as Registrar. From all the 
accounts to hand, he has made excellent use 
of the opportunities that he has had of 
carrying on his studies in the U. K. in 
community organisation and social problems. 
He joined the University of London. During 
the academic year Shri Kudchedkar had the 
privilege of doing some teaching work at 
the London and Oxford Universities. For 
one term, he conducted a Community 
Development Seminar at the Institute of 
Education in London and in February 1957, 
he was invited to take part in a seminar 
course of the Delegacy of Social Training 
at Oxford. Shri Kudchedkar held four 
sessions on Community Development in the 
Tropics with special reference to Indian 
Community Development Projects. He 


participated in the sessions of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Schools of Social Work 
and the International Conference of Social 
Work held at Munich in August 1956. He 
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Was Chairman of the Study Group on 
[raining for Social Work in Industry of the 
Congress. After the Munich _ session, 
Shri Kudchedkar was able to tour the 
Continent and visit Schools of Social Work 
and social welfare institutions in Switzerland, 
Italy and France. Shri Kudchedkar’s work 
has been spoken of very highly by the 
eminent professors under whom he has had 
the good fortune to work. The Director looks 
forward to his return to India and has no 
doubt that his new knowledge and experience 
will be put to good use, if he is entrusted 
with some teaching work. 


For a number of years the Institute has 
been aspiring to get a grant of Rs. 1 lakh 
from the Government of India and we are 
extremely happy that this aspiration has been 
fulfilled this year. For this we are most 
grateful to the Ministries of Education and 
Finance of the Government of India. For 
a number of years, annual grants from the 
Government of Hyderabad were received and 
we are grateful that this tradition has been 
kept up by the Government of Andhra 
Pradesh, and we have every reason to believe 


that the Government of Andhra Pradesh will | 


continue in future years their generous 
appreciation of the work of the Institute. 


We are grateful also to the Bombay Govern- 5 


ment for their grant for the School for 
Hospitalised Children and the general grant 


of Rs. 10,000 and a special grant of Rs. 5,000 : 


for equipping the Psychology Laboratory. 


Lastly, the Director places on record his a 
thanks for the cordial co-operation he has © 


received from his colleagues on the Faculty 


as well as from the Officiating Registrar 


Shri J. J. Panakal and his staff. Shri Panakal 
has had to bear the double burden of 


Registrarship and his normal work as the e 


Head of his Department. But he has borne 
this burden efficiently and cheerfully and 
earned the gratitude of the Director. The 
work of the Institute has been carried on with 


smoothness; thanks to the genial cordiality 7 


and wise guidance of Dr. John Matthai, 
who was Chairman of the Governing Board 
for the major part of the academic year, 


and the deep interest of all the other 7 


members of the Board. 
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SPEECH OF SIR HOMI MODY, x.z.z. 





Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Only two sets of people can preside at the 
Convocation—the Governor and the men of 
culture which are not synonymous, and for 
our distinguished guest I can only say that 
he combines culture with high office. I cannot 
claim to belong to either, and I felt a little 
uncomfortable at having to fill this chair. 
Besides I have to my credit a couple of books 
which have been read only by a few friends 
and myself. 


The report of the Director has dealt with 
the activities of the Institute at some length 
and I do not propose to elaborate it. It is 
enough to say that the various departments 
of the Institute have been conducted with 
vigour and enthusiasm, and the studies and 
researches which have been done from time to 
time bear out the pioneering characteristic of 
this Institute. I am wondering if there is 
any of you, members of the staff or students, 
who has read any of these reports. They deal 
with all manner of subjects, abstruse and 
obtuse. The one that has attracted my atten- 
tion is the report entitled “Consumption 
pattern of non-drinkers in Urban Bombay.” 
I do not know what its findings are, but I 
would not be surprised if the investigators 
found plenty of liquor in the consumption 
pattern of non-drinkers’ families. 


I do not think many of you remember 
that this institution comes of age this year. The 
first batch of students came 21 years ago, and 
the habitat was at Nagpada Neighbourhood 
House and the direction of the Institute was 
in the hands of Dr. Clifford Manshardt. The 
object which the Institute had was to pioneer 
in a modest sort of way the training of social 
workers. It was realised that there was need 
for systematic training for. all those who 
undertake social work. 


I said that the Institute started in a small 
way, but the success of the work done depends 
on the quality of work that it does. A notable 
feature of the Institute quite distinct from 
every other is that the boys and girls going 
out from the portals of the Institute find 
employment in social agencies as well as in 
the public or private sector, and those who 
have gone out are in high positions giving a 
good account of themselves, spreading the 
fame of the Institute far and wide. One 
feature in particular that I should like to 
dwell on is that there is no other institution 
which can claim to be as cosmopolitan as this 
Institute, but I do not mean this by cormmu- 
nities, but by status, that this institution 
enjoys, of having boys and girls secking 
admission to this Institute, from every state 
in India and even from foreign countries. 

Now my duty is to welcome our friend, the 
Governor of Bombay. Professor Wadia has 
already relieved me of part of my responsibility 
of having the honour of welcoming him. You 
will be interested that when Professor Wadia 
said that he and the Governor drank tea, I 
think, he said, “He and I drank gin.” There 
is nothing new in such a pastime and, I think, 
they had wasted their time there if they had 
not done it. As I have said, my duty is to intro- 
duce him—this is the sixth or seventh time 
that I am introducing Shri Sri Prakasa—it has 
become a one-way traffic only, and it is time 
that the Governor had said a few words about 
me. In Shri Sri Prakasa we have not only a 
valiant fighter in the cause of the freedom of 
our country, he is a combination of wisdom 
and valour, I can say this from personal expe- 
rience of those pre--independence days in the 
Central Legislature when I was also there. 
I may solemnly say that I tried to follow 
him from a respectable distance. 
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Before I ask him to address you, I should 
like to congratulate the holders of the Dip- 
loma on the success they have achieved, and 
I very much feel happy that when they go 
out they will not meet with frustration, but 
will prove worthy of the scientific taining 
they have received and will be able to do 
full justice to their work. I should like to 
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associate myself with paying of tribute to my 
cld and valued friend, Dr. John Matthai. 
I am afraid, compared to his busy and vigo- 
rous life in Bombay, he now enjoys the rural 
surroundings. Sir, I have great pleasure in 
requesting you, on behalf of the Institute. to 
deliver the Convocation address, 
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His Excellency Shri Sri Prakasa 


It was as far back as January last that your 
Director and my very esteemed friend 
Professor Wadia invited me to this function. 
I accepted the invitation at once, though I 
I did not exactly know what I was in for. 
I will tell you why I could not say no to him. 
Fortysix years back, as he has himself told 
you, I first met him at Cambridge. He was 
my senior by two years, and a senior Cam- 
bridge is someone of whom the junior is in 
mortal dread. I unfortunately became an 
extremist in Indian politics while I was still 
at Cambridge, and so I was expressing my 
opinions rather freely even at those Pritish 
Universities. My friend Professor Wadia, 
I think, got a little frightened iest I should 
get into trouble and he invited me to break- 
fast one morning. A junior always thmks it 
a great honour if a senior invites him to 
breakfast and so at the hour of eight, when 
all English people take breakfast, I went up to 
his room. He was not there. I sat down as 
juniors must, and he came nearly half an 
hour late, and did not even apologise for the 
delay. So you see that Professor Wadia was 
my senior and the impression chat he has 
left is that he is still my senior. I could not 
say no when his invitation came to me lest 
he should keep me waiting more than half 
an hour when the next occasion arises. I am 


now grateful to him for all the kind things 
he has said about me and I am even more 
grateful to my very estemed friend and elder 
Sir Homi Mody for mistaking dreaming of 
dreams for drinking of gin. You can realise 
how Sir Homi is very angry with the present 
set up in the country, and how even in these 
busy moments he finds time not to read any 
other report but the report on the drinking 
habits of the people of Bombay. 

This Institute is not entirely unknown to 
me. My eldest son was a student here and 
in 1945 I had visited this Institute and even 
spoken to the young scholars here when my 
own son was a student and when Dr. Kuma- 
rappa was the Director. I have felt interested 
in the Institute ever since. Today we are 
meeting on the occasion of the 17th Convo- 
cation of the Institute, and as Sir Homi Mody 
has said, it is also the marking of the coming 
of age of the Institute. Last year you had 
the privilege of hearing our very respectable 
friend and patriot Balasaheb Kher, and I 
should like on your behalf and on mine to 
pay tribute and admiration and gratitude to 
the memory of that great man who layed 
a great part in diverse departments in the 
State. I was happy to read his speecn and 
to learn from it how he took keen interest 
in your Institute. Professor Wadia in his 
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report has told us of all the varied activities 
of the Institute, and we have an idea from 
it of the magnitude of the task that you have 
set before yourself. I tind that your purpose 
is to make a very specialised study in various 
departments of social service, and I am happy 
that during the few years that you have 
functioned, you have achieved so much. It 
is a great tribute to the Institute that its 
teachers and students are in great demand 
everywhere and you have to lose the services 
of some of your teachers, as the report has 
said, because they were wanted in the wider 
spheres of public usefulness. Though it was 
a loss to you, it also showed in what high 
esteem the Institute was held not only in our 
country but elsewhere. The great thing that 
impressed me in the proceedings of today, 
as has also been remarked by the Chairman, 
is the fact that this Institute draws its stu- 
dents from all over the land. As I have said 
elsewhere, the sad history of our country itself 
shows that whenever we manage to get our 
loyalty on the basis of our unity, various 
forces came to play which, and after we have 
iorced our unity to achieve our loyalty, are 
afoot and then to tear us. Language, for 
instance, is one of the causes that is trying to 
keep apart one part of the country from 
another. I am happy therefore that in this 
Institute you know of no such difficulties, and 
that you are gathered together for the sole 
purpose of learning how best you can serve 
your fellowmen. The report gave mc very 
wide ideas of the scope of social service. 
Fourteen years ago I also started doing what I 
thought was good social service. It was not ex- 
actly the nature of the one of selling tickets for 
dance purposes, for there were not many 
persons in my home town of Banaras who 
would buy tickets or did know how to cance. 
We started there by founding what is known 
as the Seva Samiti. You doubtless have heard 
the name and we are very successful, because 
we looked after the numerous pilgrims that 
used to gather in Banaras from time to time 
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for the purpose of bathing in the river and 
worshipping in the temples of the sacred city. 
We also felt that we were doing great social 
service if we helped poor students to study 
at school and college. Later on, we thought 
also of establishing small institutions for the 
care of unfortunate women and discarded 
children. 

It did occur to me that what lacked most 
was the civic spirit of the social service. We 
looked upon social service as looking to the 
needs and comforts of others. But I do think 
that apart from carrying on researches in 
varied departments of social service, it will 
perhaps be good if we try to study the habits 
of people and give them, good education so 
that they may develop in themselves a proper 
civic spirit, a spirit of understanding of the 
needs and the requirements of their neigh- 
bours. After those very limited experiences 
in the fleld of social work, I happened to be 
planted in Madras in very much the same 
position as I am in Bombay. A courage indeed 
that Professor Wadia has read out a letter 
he received from a lady! When I got to 
Madras this lady Mrs. Mary Clubwalla 
Jadhav, and I hope, you will not report me 
to her, took me from place to place tc visit 
the various institutions that are in and around 
Madras. Then I knew that social work was 
not confined only to looking after pilgrims 
or giving charity to beggars, but it had a 
very much wider implication and ali those 
matters with which Mrs. Clubwalla Jadhav 
made me familiar have been ext«nsively dealt 
with in the report that Professor Wadia has 
read out to us. There is the question of 
juvenile delinquency. Then there were 
special homes where we could bring beggars 
and put them to useful work. It is not cnough 
to give charity to persons suffering from 
leprosy who abound in places of pilgrimage 
or to put them in a leper asylum where they 
could be properly cared for. ‘There are many 
cases of children who need to be looked after. 
Every large city has its slums and a good deal 
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of social service has to be done. All these pro- 
blems have been brought before us very 
vividly in the report that the Director has pre- 
sented to us this afternoon. The report goes 
to show how studiously you are carrying on 
research work finding out what exactly the 
problems are that cause much suffering to 
human beings and how they are to be 
tackled; to use the words, gnana (know- 
ledge), Itcha (desire to do something in 
accordance with the thought have 
imbibed), and criya (action so that we might 
be able to implement our decisions). i think 
the Institute has gone the right way in making 
the students study the various problems and 
gain knowledge. We are inclined to pass our 
lives in our own small social service and so 
do not exactly know what real social service 
is. Therefore, those who are more careful 
are bound to know exactly what the state of 
affairs is in the world and after acquiring 
this knowledge will come in him the desire 
to make the world a better place than it is 
and when the desire is strong, as doubtless 
it is, then will come to you the ways and 
means which will help you to solve these 
problems, so that your desires might be 
fulfilled. 


I should like to join the Chairman in offer- 


we 


ing my felicitations to the students who have 
received their diplomas today, and I extend 
to them that all the knowledge that they have 
gained in the halls of your Institution 
will enable them to do that service for which 
they are eminently fit. Here I must say that 
theoretical knowledge is not the same thing 
as practical work. We may read a large 
number of books and feel that we know the 
subject well, but when we actually face the 
problems, the books may not help us, A house- 
wife, for instance, may study a large number 
of books on cookery, but when it comes to 
actual cooking she might go the very wrong 
way. Moreover, it is good that you, while 
you are students, had had opportunities of 
visiting mills and factories, so that you 


might make yourself familiar with the work 
which you may be called upon to do in later 
life. India, my friends, is a land of many 
communities, many races of persons at various 
levels of what is called civilisation. Here in 
your Institute itself there are students from all 
parts of the country. You have some young 
ladies from Burma as well. Irimarily your 
dresses are more or less alike apart from the 
Burmese ladies and you have almost a 
common type of gown, but you all know that 
this unity does not really exist in our country. 
If you want to extend social services to persons 
in Bombay, you have to approach them in 
2 manner very different from what you 
would do if you approached a person 1n the 
tribal areas of Assam. For instance, I am 
very happy that we have some students from 
Assam here and though the Director has said 
that I loved Madras a great deal, I have no 
hesitation in saying that I loved Assam even 
more. I made myself familiar with the varicus 
problems of Assam and I know that the people 
there have to be treated very differently. I 
say this lest there should be any idea in the 
mind of any of my friends here that the 
problems are more or less unique for all parts 
of the country. That is not so aid inteiligent 
persons as you are would doubtless have all 
the best methods of rendering social service 
in the communities or regions in which you 
might be employed. There are actually diffe- 
rent standards of judging right or wrong. 
Some persons may refer to a particular thing 
as entirely holy and good and ieligious and 
others may refer to it as absolutely bad. The 
great characteristic of our country is that we 
have a fundamental underlying unity and we 
must try, I may say, to maintain this charac- 
teristic of our land. It would be a sad thing 
if some day we all become one uniform type 
of human beings. 

Lastly, I feel sure that all social workers can 
do their social work with a spirit of social 
sense. Then every person in his own way 
can become a social worker. 
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At the end of a busy and hectic fortnight 
in Northamptonshire, the most outstanding 
impression left on my mind was the great 
number of welfare services availabie to the 
people of the country. It was a significant fact 
the Welfare State had, paradoxically enough, 
not reduced the scope of voluntary effort, but 
had only brought about an accelerated pace 
in the development and progress of huma- 
nitarian service. Another remarkable feature 
was the wonderful co-operation between the 
statutory bodies and voluntary agencies 
engaged in community work, and _ their 
“peaceful and progressive co-existence”. In 
fact, it is a proud British tradition that almost 
always the lead in community work comes 
from voluntary workers, who generally pave 
the way for state action for advancement in 
the social sphere. 


One is simply amazed at the variety of 
voluntary organisations engaged in _ rural 
community work and at their autonomy and 
democratic control. In our Northamptonshire 
village we saw a strong Women’s Institute, a 
Co-operative Guild, a Darby and Joan Club, 
Evening Institute Classes, the British Legion 
and St. John Ambulance Brigade. There was 
also an active Working Men's Club, and 
though some of us thought of it in terms of 
a ‘glorified pub’, I felt that it did render very 
praiseworthy charitable help, and did laudable 
work in the direction of leisure-time activities. 


Of course, the village did not show sufficient 
evidence of youth work, though there were 
youth groups attached to religious organi- 
sations, and there were sports clubs. But 
with two towns in the vicinity served by an 
excellent transport service, it was but natural 
that the young population of the village was 
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RURAL COMMUNITY WORK IN NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


inevitably attracted to the cinemas and other 
recreations in the evenings and at week-ends. 


My group was most struck by the warm 
hospitality and friendliness of the village 
community, which perhaps are the hallmark 
of the British community in rural England. 
We had heard about the great trio in an 
English village—the squire, the parson and 
the schoolmaster. We did meet the parson 
and the schoolmaster, but the squire was con- 
spicuous by his absence! This village was 
rather too large in size and population to 
become a compact community, and was not 
in any sense remote or isolated from urban 
life. In fact, it was rather a small town than 
a big village. 


A person like me from a tropical village in 
India is, at the outset, bewildered at the use 
of the word ‘village’ as applied to English 
villages. Because the English countryside has 
more or less all the basic amenities of a good 
life, such as water, electricity, gas, drainage, 
telephones, radio, television and what not, the 
difference between an English village and an 
English town is probably a matter of degree of 
comfort and recreation. How unlike the tro- 
pical situation! Then again one is happy to see 
Local Government in action at all levels, from 
the County downwards to the Parish Council, 
which is a rich heritage of many generations. 


One more striking feature of rural com- 
munity work was the vast range of services 
provided by the County Councii’s Education 
and Health Departments as well as by the 
Rural Community Council and the Rural 
Industries Bureau. Particularly significant in 
the rural field was the movement of the Young 
Farmers’ Clubs, to interest young people in 
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work on the land, and the encouragement 
given to rural arts and craft such as hurdle- 
making,  thatchroofing, adder-making, 
pottery, smithing, etc. This twin approach of 
agriculture and industry in rural areas is 
something that I regard as very valuable for 
the growth of rural communities. Besides, 
there was the good work done by the Rural 
Community Council in helping village groups 
in their voluntary efforts wherever possible, 
apart from its co-ordinating influence at the 
country level. 


But the most outstanding impression, which 
will for ever remain with me, was the wealth 
of valuable work done by the Education and 
Health Departments of the County Council 
through their various County Advisers for 
music, drama, handicrafts, horticulture, 
physical education, visual aids, etc., to assist 
and advise people and groups in the County, 
as well as through residential institutions for 
aduit education, youth work and agricultural 
traming. We in the tropics need badly some- 
thing like a village college, which is 
undoubtedly a most useful institution with a 
threefold purpose of a secondary school, an 
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evening institute and a community centre. In 
the realm of health, a child welfare clinic with 
its health visitor and a district nurse was a 
statutory service of immense value in the 


village. But I was particularly interested in the | 
mobile dental clinic started by the Health 


Depatrment to reach the peopie. It is always 


the dilemma of all community work that 
people who are generally in need of advice 
and service do not know about, or bother to 
get to, the agencies and institutions concerned. 


And people and groups who arc many a time © 


helped by statutory and voluntary services are © 


not always those who need them most. Hence 
this new trend to reach people in groups, 
instead of waiting for them to come, was 
perhaps the last big lesson for us in 
Northamptonshire, 


es eee a 


In the rural community work of the future, _ 


the guiding line will have to be one of the | 


mountain going to Mohamad, rather than 


Mohamad waiting for the mouniain, as was 


so well demonstrated by the 
Department in Northamptonshire! (L. S. 
Kudchedkar) —By Courtesy of The Village, 
London. 


POPULATION AND INDIAN ECONOMY: A PROJECTED PERSPECTIVE 


If per capita earnings and the standard of 
living do not show any increase proportion- 
ately to the total national output in twenty 
years, the Indian economy will hardly be 
called a real welfare economy in the light of 
economic progress made under the Five-Year 
Plan. 


By 1975, India may be reckoned as the 
second or the third country in the world 


producing a maximum quantity of goods. 
But one wonders if the general prosperity and 
improvement in national economy will effect 
per capita earnings and capacity for consum- 
ing goods. 


The following table gives an idea of the 
projected growth of population and our total 
national income for the twenty five years 
beginning from 1950-51: 
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United States 3,05,000 1,911 


In | (Estimated growth in population and National Income Projected upto 1975-76 in terms of 
ith Five-Year Plans) 
he © 1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 1970-71 1975-76 
2 Total population 
(in millions) 361 384 409 434 465 500 
Lys ; ‘— 
os Total Working 
ot Population 
rn (in millions) 144 153 163 173 185 199 
d Total Income 
as (in crores of Rs.) 9,190 10,800 13,480 17,260 21,680 27,270 
Per Capita 
- (Income Rs.) 255 281 330 398 466 545 
a : It will be seen that while the National countries in the world which have better 
a Income may treble itself in twenty-five years, standards of per capita income. 
per capita income will only double itself. As The following is the state of National 
against this possible per capita income of Income as well as per capita income expressed 
re, | about Rs. 545 or $115 in 1975 in India, we _ in terms of dollars in some countries of the 
he find that even today there are as many as 26 world in 1953. 
an 
as | National Income and per Capita Income in 1953, 
th 
Ss. & Country National Income Per Capita Income 
re, | in millions in millions 
(U. S. Dollars) (U. S. Dollars) 
Australia 8,319 944 
3 Austria 2,431 350 
y Brazil 18,189 326 
: Ceylon 926 114 
€ Chile 2,424 383 
Denmark 3,277 750 
‘ France 31,003 723 
IL West Germany 24,690 504 
e Iceland 159 1,053 
ls. § India 22,260 60 
dF Italy 14,762 511 
ct § Japan 16,569 191 
n- P Netherlands 5,092 485 
a Norway 2,407 717 
- Phillipines 3,617 172 
al Ms Union of South Africa 3,851 293 
1 Bp United Kingdom 41,168 809 
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These figures show that India has to make 
an enormous progress in order that she may 
atleast be ranked among such countries as 
Ceylon, Japan, Phillipines, Italy, etc. 

A close study of the trend of growth of 
national income as well as per capita income 
at constant prices for nine countries of the 
world, including India, shows that the growth 
of per capita income has not been as rapid 
as the growth of national income in India. 
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All these studies point out that population 
continues to increase steadily, although her 
death rate is high. Birth rate has been far too 
high and indiscriminate. In these circums- 
tances, the population is bound to increase 
every year. The following figures throw light 
on the comparative position of the growth of 
population of India as compared to those of a 
few other countries in the world. 


A perspective of World Population Growth in the next Twenty Years (in Millions) 





1955 1960 
World 2,695 2,842 
India 384 409 
U.S.A. 166 178 
U.S.S.R. 220 235 
China 550 600 


1965 1970 1975 
2,996 3,159 3,400 
434 465 493 
192 206 225 
252 271 292 
660 725 800 





The size of the population of India is, 
therefore, a basic issue in national economic 
planning. The increase in popula‘ion is out of 
all proportion to the means that may be 
available in future to sustain the increased 
population notwithstanding our economic 
planning. Not only does the increase in popu- 
lation threaten adversely to affect our 
standard of living but it also tends to defeat 
many social and ameliorative steps that have 
been taken to build our nation. 


' 

The population problem in India has been 
created by neglecting the social and economic 
conditions of rural India. In the last 200 years, 
the problems of rural areas were never dealt 
with scientifically. Now the economic planning 
in India will bring about far-reaching changes 
in rural India. 


In order to achieve real economic progress, 
the disparity between population and the 
standard of living must be eradicated and that 


can only be done by controlling the growth 
of population. 


We cannot speculate on what the trends of 
population and employment in 1975-76 will 
be. Yet it can be assumed safely that by 1975, 
76, 63 million people between tne ages of 15 
and 64 will be absorbed in gainful employ- 
ment. All males and 50 per cent. of females 
within the age-group have been considered. 


Whatever progress India may make under 
the Five-Year Plans, it will be difficult to 
maintain full employment in 1975. In all 
probability, it will be beyond our resources. 
It stands to reason that the growth of popu- 
lation should be so restricted that the number 
of those seeking employment by 1975 should 
not exceed 25 million. 


The pattern of employment of some of the 
economically advanced countries is as follows: 
It gives the idea of how the main occupations 
have been dispersed. 
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Percentage distribution of Occupational Dispersal of Labour Force 





Category USS.A. U.K, 

1950 1950 

Agriculture 12.5 5.0 

Industry 30.6 43.1 

Construction 6.4 6.2 
‘Transportation & 

Communication 7.7 7.8 
Trade 19.0 14.1 
Services 23.8 23.8 

TOTAL 100.0 100.0 


CANADA JAPAN INDIA 
1951 1950 1951 
i ae eee 
29.3 17.3 9.7 
6.6 4.0 1.0 

7.4 5.0 1.5 
16.5 11.8 5.1 
20.8 13.2 10.8 
100.0 100.0 «100.0 





With the all-round development of economy 
under the Plans, the pattern of occupational 
dispersal of employment will change but such 
changes are unlikely to relegate agriculture to 
a subordinate position, India is predominantly 
an agricultural country, yet it is very un- 
fortunate that the agriculturists are the victims 
of malnutrition and under-nutrition, and 
much work could be done in this direction by 
adopting scientific methods of crop-planning 
and encouraging production of nutritious 
foodgrians, The avoidance of overcrowding in 
rural areas should not be forgotten. It is 
laudable that the Planners pay adequate 
attention to the reforms in the rural areas. 


In the interest of the nation as a whole it is 
desirable that the growth of popuiation be 
checked. A number of children in a family 
should be limited. 


In this connection, the following measures 

may be adopted: 
(1) Knowledge of cheap and safe methods 
of birth-control under strict medical 


guidance should be spread. 


(2) Polygamy should be discouraged or 
prohibited. 

(3) The age of marriage shouid be raised. 

(4) Vital statistics should be maintained. 

(5) Persons suffering from incurable and 
hereditary diseases should be sterilised. 


With an outlay of Rs, 500 crores in the next 
twenty-five years, we shall have covered 
5,60,000 villages covering 83 per cent. of the 
population of India. By restricting the growth 
of population, employment opportunities 
could be offered to all. Thus we would be able 
to improve our living standard. 

It is certain that India will increase her 
output of goods and services. Increased pro- 
duction by able-bodied persons gainfully 
employed will depend on the standard 
of life and his capacity to consume goods, 
because it is the per capita come and the 
capacity to consume goods that will determine 
efficiency. An average increase of 6 per cent. 
in production year after year in the Five-Year 
Plans may go upto 10 per cent., thus, 
accounting for a net national output of a little 
over Rs. 30,000 crores in 1975-76. 

An indiscriminate rise in population will 
lead to the division of the national pool and 
waste of productive resources. Consequently, 
there will be no incentive to production. This 
problem is all the more important. Although 
the Planning Commission and the Govern- 
ment are well aware of this problem, the 
public are not much concerned. 

If sufficient attention is paid to the problem 
of population and the resource:, a national 
problem of nation building will be solved. 

(Sir Padampat Singhania) . 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE DEAF AND DUMB 


The Yugoslav Federation of ihe Deaf is a 
central organisation comprising of all deaf 
organisations in the country. At the head of 
the organisation is the Congress, with its 
executive body as the Central Committee, 
which co-ordinates the activities of all other 
organisations. Every Republic has its own 
organisation with a General Committee at the 
head. These organisations are independent in 
their own areas. The representatives of the 
General Committee constitute the Central 
Committee. Every General Committee consists 
of a certain number of local organisations 
situated in the more important localities. 


The representatives of the Federation 
maintain the closest relations with the res- 
ponsible authorities dealing with the problems 
of the deaf, and they greatly contribute to 
their appropriate solution. The same relations 
exist with the teachers of the deaf associations, 
as well as with the Special School Teachers 
Association. 


The most important purpose of the 
Federation is to secure vocational training of 
the deaf, their intellectual development, their 
place in society, and their welfare in general. 
It promotes this special activity by assisting 
the authorities in every way in their efforts to 


help the deaf. 


/ 

Its share in solving the problems of the deaf 
is becoming more important every day. 
Nowadays, the State, retaining moral and 
material support, passes all responsibility for 
these problems to the Federation. 


For the successful working of the Federation, 
the State contributes to it 50,000,000 dinars 
annually. 


According to the latest statistics, there are 
in Yugoslavia 25,000 deaf of whom 6,000 deaf 
belong to other organisations of the deai. The 


number of affiliated organisations is increasing 
every day, because new residential schools for 
the deaf are started. 


The deaf in Yugoslavia have full protection 
of the State. Their right to social assistance, 
annual holidays with pay and the right to 
work have been guaranteed by the Law. 


For complete protection a special Law is 
being introduced whereby the parents of deaf 
children will receive a special allowance with 
their wages, which will go towards education 
for their children in the pre-school period. 


The deaf who are unfit for work have social 
assistance from the State. Old people are 
housed in special homes for the aged. Thus, 
the deaf and dumb get free social and 
economic protection. 


“Nas Glas?’ (Our Voice) is the official 
organ of the Yugoslav Federation of the Deaf. 
It is a monthly, and deals with the problems 
of the deaf. With professional assistance, many 
of the deaf contribute to it articles, essays and 
drawings. 


Generally, the deaf meet in their societies 
and clubs in every locality. During these 
meetings, various educational conferences are 
organised, as well as Shows, Exhibitions and 
other artistic and literary displays. 


At the end of the academic year, the deaf 
children have one month’s holiday, which they 
either spend at the sea-side or in_ the 
mountains at the expense of the State. 


The Federation for the Deaf has started a 
country home on the Island of Korcula in the 
Adriatic. Besides, the members of the 
Federation who go there at their own expense, 
the Federation also sends, at its own expense, 
a certain number of the deaf who cannot pay 
for their stay. 
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Since the liberation, the deaf have parti- 
cipated in its reconstruction. More than 700 
deaf volunteers co-operated in the construc- 
tion of many important projects, amongst 
which were several railway lines, and the 
longest and the most beautiful highway in 
Yugoslavia—the Beograld-Zagreb highway. 
With great efficiency the deaf shared the 
wonderful efforts of all Yugoslav citizens, thus 
contributing to the improvement of the 
common welfare. Everyone of them gave 80 
labour days at least. 

For their valuable contribution to the 
reconstruction of the country, the deaf 
working-groups as well as many individuals 
were distinguished by the highest Yugoslav 
Feople’s Assembly Labour Orders. 

The deaf take part in various sports 
activities. Every deaf organisation has its own 
sports section or club, which includes football, 
athletics, basketball, volley ball, cycling, 
shooting, winter sports, swimming, sailing, 
chess, table tennis. 

All these activities are sponsored and 
controlled by the Yugoslav Sports Federation 
of the Deaf. The largest association, the 
Gymnastic Club of the Deaf in Subotica, has 
200 members which has a repuiation for its 
noteworthy activities, 


~ 
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The Yugoslav Sports Associations of the 
Deaf have the full support of the State and 


‘Sports Federation, which facilitates their 
efficient development as well as their parti- 


cipation in the various international sports 
meetings of the Deaf, such as the International 
Games and sports tournaments. 


The performance of the Yugoslav deaf 
sportsmen at the meeting of the deaf in 1948, 
and at the Games for the deaf, were very 
encouraging. Although they were inexperi- 
enced, our deaf sportsmen achieved very good 
results at the Sixth International Games for 
the Deaf in Copenhagen. 


In order to facilitate proper professional 
training of the deaf, the Yugosiay Federation 
of the Deaf has established its own workshops. 
At present, there are 44 workshops which 
impart training in tailoring, shoe-repairing, 
typography, joinery, lock-smithery, painting, 
lythography, photography, printing, book- 
binding, handicraft, knitting, brick-klins, 
ceramic-shops, etc. In all these workshops, 
about 500 deaf workers are employed. 


The number of these workshops is increas- 
ing every day. For the deaf who are unable to 
learn a trade, the farms provide possibilities of 
employment. 


THE ROLE OF PERSONNEL OFFICERS IN THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


The symposium on the subject was held by 
the Bihar Branch of the Institute at 
Jhinkapani in April 1956. The foliowing 
recommendations were made: 


(1) The Second Five-Year Plan has 
accepted the principle of associating labour 
with management as full and equal partners 
and, therefore, the personnel officers have to 
play an important and effective roie in the 
implementation of the above principle. The 
symposium, therefore, recommeads that in 
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order to make the implementation successful, 
personnel officers have to train workers on the 
one hand and, on the other hand, persuade 
employers to accept the principle of association 
and take steps to maintain their faith in it. 


(2) Association of labour with manage- 
ment is already in existence in a few industries 
in the public sector by nominating workers’ 
representative on the board of directors. A 
correct appraisal of the advantages of such 
association at the highest level will be of great 
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assistance at this juncture when such associa- 
tion is being applied on a wide scale in the 
country. The symposium, therefore, recom- 
mends to Government the appointment of a 
committee to enquire into thc matter and 
publish the findings for general information. 


(3) The symposium is of opinion that 
workers’ association in management should be 
introduced by stages depending upon the 
degree of the organisational strength of 
employees and the enlightenment of the 
management. The four stages through which 
full participation should be achieved are 
(1) negotiation, (2) mutual consultation, 
(3) mutual understanding and co-operation, 
and (4) full participation in management. 


(4) The symposium recommends | that 
workers’ representatives on management be 
elected by secret ballot and the practice of 
nomination, wherever in existence, be done 
away with. 


(5) To make workers’ association in 
management more useful and effective, union 
representatives should be trained to take up 
higher responsibility in management. The 
symposium, therefore, recommends the esta- 
blishment of a few institutions to give 
necessary training to union representatives. 


(6) For the effective implementation of the 
Second Five-Year Plan, industrial peace is 
essential and, therefore, workers sliould not be 
allowed to harbour any ill-feeling against 
management. For the settlement of grievances 
in the early stages, the symposium recommends 
formulation. of a regular grievance procedure 
in each industrial unit acceptable to the 
workers. 


(7) The symposium feels that the 
mutuality of interest of employers and workers 
in an industry is greater than that of a joint 


family. The latter is capable of dissolution, 
whereas in an industrial set up, it is not 
possible. The symposium, therefore, recom- 
mends that collective bargaining be the 
pattern to be followed for the settlement of 
disputes and differences. The role of personnel 
officers in this connection should be that of a 
conciliator. 

(8) The symposium recommends that all 
welfare measures undertaken by an employer 
be in consultation with workers and their 
organisation. A Welfare Committee with 
equal representation of management and 
workers should have executive powers to carry 
out welfare programmes. 


(9) Even though the symposium feels the 
necessity of maintaining good discipline in 
industry, it recommends that the personnel 
officers take special care to see that no pro- 
vocative or vindictive action is taken against 
employees by the management or the line 
supervisors. 


(10) The symposium is of opinion that the 
work of a welfare officer and personnel officer 
was quite distinct, calling for different skills 
and a different type of knowledge. The 
symposium, therefore, recommends separate 
training for officers holding positions of 
welfare officers and _ personnel officers 
respectively. 


(11) The financial position of unions needs 
strengthening in order to increase the orga- 
nisational strength and to work out pro- 
grammes with a view to maintaining 
continued interest of workers in the union. 
The symposium, therefore, recommends 
“check off” system to deduct union dues 
through pay rolls with a condition that proper 
governmental checks be introduced to 
safeguard against misuse of powers and 
union funds. 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN INDUSTRY 


‘Human beings have various needs, 
including biological and socially acquired. 
Much of the industrial unrest amongst 
workers is due to the lack of satisfaction of 
some of these socially acquired needs which 
could be forestalled and eliminated before- 
hand if proper human relationships are 
maintained in industrial organisations,” 
declared Dr. Pandharinath Prathu of 
UNESCO Research Centre, Calcutta, while 
addressing a meeting of personnel officers and 
line supervisors at the United Club, 
Jamshedpur. 

In his first talk on the “Psychologist in 
Industry,” Dr. Prabhu stated that psychology 
studied human behaviour scientifically, where- 
as industrial psychology was oniy an extension 
of such scientific studies to human bchaviour 
in the context of industrial relationships and 
environment. It was, therefore, primarily an 
extension of the principles of social psychology 
which dealt with inter-relationships between 
man and man, man and groups of men, and 
between groups and groups in an industrial 
context. In short, industrial psychology used 
the findings and principles of social 
psychology and extended them to the 
industrial environment. 

Dr. Prabhu stated that mere negotiation 
technique based on a knowledge of labour 
legislation did not help much in maintaining 
good industrial relations. Sucl. techniques 
could be used in settling “surface” arrange- 
ments which remained temporary. More 
lasting solution could, however, come only 
from a personnel management which was 
proficient in the art and science of maintain- 
ing proper human relations. 

Out of the two approaches, Dr. Prabhu 
added that the “I” centred on the autocratic 
method which believed in ordering, command- 
ing, enforcing and looking upon the workers 
as hired commodity was gradually replaced by 
the “we” centred on the psychological method 


which took into consideration the problem of 
motivation, the feelings and needs of the 
workers and decisions taken by group con- 
currence and on group participation. 


In his second address on “Psychological 
Testing”? presided over by Mr. J. A. Panakal, 
Dr. Prabhu stated that the terms, “measure- 
ment of behaviour,” “mental testing” and the 
like had given the impression to many that 
psychologists had been able to prepare instru- 
ments for measuring human behaviour and 
mental qualities to give precise quantitative 
judgment, such as a thermometer could give 
in measuring heat or a footrule in measuring 
length. He disagreed with that view and with 
the view of some extremist that mental 
qualitities were intangible and, therefore, 
could not be measured. He opined that the 
science of measuring such psychological 
qualities had not reached perfection and it 
was also wrong to believe that psychological 
qualities could not be quantitatively assessed. 


He explained that a good psychological test 
must possess the charateristics of validity, 
reliability, norm and _ standardisation and 
pointed out that at present very few tests fully 
satisfied these requirements. Moreover, no 
test for psychological qualities could be 
considered to be universally applicable in all 
places and in all cultural contexts. These tests 
should not, therefore, be blindly used, and if 
such use of these tests led utlimately to dis- 
appointing results, the science of industrial 
psychology should not be blamed, because the 
disappointing results were due to the mistake 
of the individual who claimed to be an expert 
industrial psychologist. 


Dr. Prabhu stated that despite the present 
shortcomings of available means of psycho- 
logical testing, it must be said that it was 
much better to use them with caution than not 
to use them. This has also been proved by 
various empirical studies. 
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DEVELOPMENT WORK AMONG RURAL WOMEN 


The National Seminar on development 
work among Rural Women was organised in 
Alipur, in September, 1956. 


The recommendations of the Semimar as 
made in the following seven points can have 
far-reaching effects on the entire development 
work with rural women, if they are taken up 
seriously by the authorities. 


1. 


The Seminar recommends that in 
formulating national development 
schemes much greater attention be given 
to the needs of the rura! women as 
housewives, workers in the fields and as 
wage-earners than has been done so far. 


With a view to promoting the objectives 
of the Seminar, it is necessary to have 
such organisations in the States, districts, 
tahsils and villages. 


Leadership among rural women should 
be developed through propcr education. 
For education of young girls, village 
schools should evolve suitable types of 


educational programmes for teen-agers 
so as to fit them for fulfilling the role 
they would have to play in the rural 
community. 


The development funds should set aside 
money for organisation of public co- 
operation programmes and development 
of leadership among rural women. 


National and Regional Seminars of 
women workers in rural areas and rural 
women leaders should become a regular 
feature of development programmes and 
Governments should welcome initiatives 
from voluntary organisations in this 
direction and give them financial help 
for this type of work. 


Studies, Surveys and Pilot Projects 
should be encouraged to find out 
progress and effectiveness of different 
programmes in achieving the object of 
developing effective leadership among 
rural women. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


AUTOMATION AND 


The subject of Automation, Atomic Energy 
and Adult Education was discussed at a 
conference organised by the Eurgpean Bureau 
of Adult Education in Berger, Netherlands, 
in 1956. 


It was stated in one of the thought- 
provoking talks, “One pressure is constant: 
man’s discontent. ‘We want more’ is not only 
a trade union policy, it is also a human 
tendency.” It was also revealed that four real 
social and human problems facing us today 
were: unemployment, displacerrent of labour, 
loss of pride in work and the use of greatest 
leisure time. In all these problems adult 
education has an important role to fulfil in 
smoothing social difficulties and preparing 
workers to adapt themselves to the changes 
which technical development will bring to 
their lives. Adult Education organisations must 
collaborate with trade unions and industry in 
this matter. 


The relationship of adult education with 
man’s need to find joy in work and satisfaction 
in being alive was placed before the 
Conference. Several matters to be discussed in 
this context were also presented before the 
Conference, for instance, the fluidity of labour 
and the necessity for speeding up training, the 
suitability of a person for a speciiic job, and a 
consciousness of the value of the individual in 
the doing of a job, the revision of many of the 
traditional methods of imparting knowledge 
and the possibility of utilising some of the 
“shock”? tactics employed for teaching and 
training troops during the last war. 
Importance and the meaning of leisure were 
also discussed. It was stated that the only true 
dividing line between work and leisure was 
that the latter rested on the free choice of the 


ADULT EDUCATION 


individual. It is the task of Adult Education 
to guide this choice. 


During the past year, a team of American 
consultants have been working in eight 
European countries on a European Produc- 
tivity Agency project “Training of Trainers 
in Human relations.” One of these consul- 
tants attended the Conference for some time. 


There has been a revolution in the United 
States in the field of cultural and social 
sciences. Anthropology, psychology and 
sociology have got together to try to fathom 
the problems of change. The emotional 
climate of any group affects the leadership and 
change makes a great difference to it and 
brings us face to face with the problems of 
co-operation, decision and authority. We 
cannot consider individuals only by themselves 
but should consider them in relation to their 
place in society. Adult education in the States 
is greatly concerned with group techniques 
and group development and, in a community, 
the univeristy acts as a kind of consultation 
service, 


The bases of any group programme are 
training, research, and action. There is a 
tendency to assume that people develop any 
how through training and education, but it is 
not always realised how much emotion and 
feelings are involved and how big a gap there 
is between schooling and real life experiences. 


Discussion Groups.—These were three dis- 
cussion groups and each chose subjects from 
a series of topics which had emerged from the 
speeches and discussion in the early part of 
the week. They fell under two main headings: 

A. Education within the Conimunity. 

B. The Social Porblems of Readjustment. 

A. As far as leisure is concerned, adult 
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education must watch over three aspects, the 
physical, the moral and intellectual, and the 
social. It also must seek to collaborate with 
and influence those responsible for the press, 
radio, films and television. Adult education 
must give workers possibilities of using their 
increased leisure so that they may enrich their 
lives and not merely pass the time. 


From this arose the point that leisure time 
activities could be used to encourage people to 
accept responsibility more readily in their 
local community, their country and_ in 
Europe. Adult education should relate its 
activities as far as possible to the lives of 
people in industry and in the nome. 


It was not sufficient for adult educationalists 
to use the accepted mass media of communi- 
cation in their work; they should make contact 
with film-makers, broadcasters and the press, 
and collaborate fully with them. 


In the same way, adult education should 
play a greater part in industrial training 
centres in order to prevent tco narrow a 
specialisation and to give the ordinary worker 
a more liberal training which will help him, 
if he has ability, to make his transfer later 
to management or administration. 


A new attitude towards work and training 
for industry is necessary if people are to feel 
that enthusiasm and drive which is the only 
way to step up productivity. The worker must 
feel that he is an essential figure in thé whole 
pattern of community life. 


B. Some of the discussion on the social 
problems of readjustment could equally have 
come under category A., for example, the 
danger of too much uniformity which tends 
to be a feature of any highly technological 
society; the place of man in society also, It 
was shown that there must be a limitation to 
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self-interests within the community and an |~ 


attempt to give a wider outlook to the ordinary 
man and woman so that they are conscious of 
their citizenship, not only in their own locality 
and within their national boundaries but also 
in the much wider community which will be 
formed by the opening up of the big market 
which will inevitably come about with 
automation. 


One thing strongly emphasised was the 
need for preliminary consultation between 
management and labour before carrying out 
any large-scale technical changes in industry. 
Another was the difficult question of the 
displaced worker. The tradeunion parti- 
cipants were particularly firm about safe- 
guards for all workers likely to be affected by 
automation, together with adequate social 
security, retirement pension, family allow- 
ances, etc. 


The political parties and trade unions must 
have a constructive policy which will see these 
technical developments on a long-term basis 
and not let themselves be carried away by 
short-sighted political manoeuvrers. 


We must control automation, nuclear 
energy and other sources of power, which are 
man’s servants, acting for his good, and not 
his masters, But we must accept tirat there will 
be far-reaching changes in the structure of 
our society which will lead to new conceptions 
of leadership and authority. 


The central problem of this whole question 
of automation and its relationshij with adult 
education was felt to be the need to give 
understanding to all, and not merely to 
management and workers. In school, in 
industry and commerce and in the home, 
everyone should be shown what automation 
means in terms of living a whole life. 
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International Bibliography of Political 


Science Politique. 


Prepared by the International Political 
International Committee for Social Sciences 
Vol. III pp. 268 (Available from: Orient 


“The International Commitiee in the 
Social Science Documentation formed with 
the support of UNESCO in 1950, undertook 
a vast programme of documentation in the 
Social Sciences in order to supply basic 
reference material and to distribute available 
iiformation in the field. Since then it has 
published useful documentation including 
basic bibliographies under each Social Science 
discipline (International Bibliography of 
Sociology, International Bibliography of 
Economic Science, International Bibliography 
of Political Science). These Bibliographies are 
comprehensive and truly International, and 
record all publications under cach discipline 


Assistance to the Needy in Less-Developed 
Economic and Social Affairs, New York, 1956. 


This report provides in brief information on 
existing conditions and on schemes of 
assistance in nine under-developed countries 
representing different national structures, 
cultures and varying degrees of social and 
economic progress. These couitries are as 
follows: 

Middle East : Egypt, Iran and Libya 

Far East : Burma, Ceyiur and Japan 

Latin America: Bolivia, Chile and Ecuador 

The first chapter of the monograph is 
devoted to a description of sore social and 
economic characteristics of these countries 
with a view to giving background information 
for explaining the scope of existing schemes 
of assistance and discussing methods of ad- 
ministering such assistance. The second 
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Science. Biliographie Internationtle de 


Science Association in co-operation with the 
Documentation. Paris: UNESCO, 1956. 
Longmans Ltd., Bombay 1). 


irrespective of country of origin and_ its 
language. 


The present volume is the third in the series 
of International Bibliography of Political 
Sciences. The volume seeks to list all scientific 
publications—books, articles 1n periodicals 
and reports with the exclusion of unpublished 
material, like typed theses—published in the 
year 1954 and some publications of the 
previous year, The present volume does not 
differ in any important respect from previous 
volumes except that it lists publications from 
a greater number of countries dian before.” 


B. I. TRIVEDI 


Areas: United Nations, Department of 
(Sales No. 1956.IV.2) 227 pp. Price $.1.50 


chapter deals with existing schemes of 
assistance. The third chapter deals with 
categories of needy people, e.g., the physically 
handicapped, mentally handicapped, widows 
and orphans, etc., and the provisions made 
for them. In the forth chapter various forms 
of assistance given in cash and kind are dis- 
cussed. The subsequent seven chapters deal 
with (a) conditions of eligibility (b) the ad- 
ministrative machinery for operating the 
schemes of assistance (c) financial provision 
for schemes of assistance (d) the adequacy of 
existing schemes of assistance (e) the preven- 
tion of need by social and economic develop- 
ment (f) the possibilities of government action 
end (g) the possibilities of international 
action. 
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In India we have some problems common 
with other less-developed countries and the 
factual information provided in this mono- 
graph will be of value in understanding those 


problems better, and in estimat'ng the pros 
and cons of various types of assistance 
schemes. 


G. R. BANERJEE 





The Story of Blindness by Dr. Gabriel 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1956. 270 pp. 


Dr. Gabriel Farrell who was Director of the 
famous Perkins Institution, Boston, for 20 
years, and is still connected with the welfare 
of the blind, is the author of this book. Here 
he traces in brief the fate of the blind from 
the earliest times to the present day. 
Dr. Farrell mentions that in ancient days 
“occasional blind persons were able to pull 
themselves out of the sea of illiteracy and to 
rise to great heights in several fields of 
endeavour.” Also some of the biind enjoyed a 
favoured social position as bards and historians 
on account of their highly developed memories 
which enabled them to retain epic and 
historical records. The less gifted among the 
blind had to survive on charity. Later, steps 
were taken to set up schools for the blind and 


Mankind Against the Killers by James 
London, New York, Toronto, 1956. 231 pp. 


In this book Mr. James Hemming gives 
information about the cause and spread of 
various diseases and the striving of man to 
understand and master them. The book also 
mentions in brief the activities of WHO in 
in various spheres of health in different parts 


Farrell: Harvard 


Price $ 4.50 


University Press, 


the development of these institutions is given 
in detail from the 18th century to the present. 

The book deals not only with the history of 
institutions but also with that of various tools 
of learning for the blind. In tne latter part 
of the book, the author deals with the 
definition, causes and extent of blindness. 

The Story of Blindness is an interesting and 
informative book in as far as it traces 
historically the growth and development of 
care for the blind in Europe and America. 
It indicates how in the course of ycars a certain 
part of the world has moved towards better 
undertanding of the blind and it should be an 
incentive for the other part of the globe in this 
direction. 


G. R. BANERJEE 


Hemming: Longmans, Green and Company, 
15s. 


of the globe. It is hoped that this interesting 
and informative material will find a valuable 
place in the literature meant for educating 
the public in matters of health. 


G. R. BANERJEE 


Analytical Bibliography of the International Migration Statistics, 1925-1950. New 


York: United Nations , 1956, 195 pp. Price 


The necessity of compiling a bibliography 
of international 
realised by the Population Commission at its 
4th session. This bibliography has been pre- 
pared at the request of the Commission and 
gives primary sources of international migra- 
tion statistics for the year 1925-1950 for 24 


migration statistics was 


$2.00. 


selected countries. The countries were selected 
with a view to facilitating studics of emigra- 
tion from Europe. The material for each 
country is divided into three parts: Part I 


presents a list of primary sources and other 
publications containing statistical data and 
containing 


a short text definitions and 
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explanations relevant to the statistics. Part II 
shows the years for which data are available 
and whether these data apply to nationals 
or aliens or both. Part III contains, within 
each major category of departures and 
arrivals, the sources and years for which 
detailed classifications are available. 


Some Problems of National Planning by 
Gukulpeth, 1956. 96 pp. Price Rs. 1/50. 


The book is a collection of eight essays on 
important economic problems, written by a 
Statistician in the M.P. Government. The two 
Five-Year Plans have focussed attention on 
certain problems in our economy which 
demand urgent solution, if we are to have a 
smooth sail towards the goal of economic 
development. The author has selected some 
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The information may be useful for the 
analysis of migration statistics of Western 
countries. The publication is of little signi- 
ficance as far as the Asian countries are con- 
cerned, even though considerabie migration 
from these countries might have taken place. 

S. D. PUNEKAR 


Raghuvir Giri. Nagpur: Priti Rani. 


of the problems like unemployment, large 
and small industries, the population problem, 
farm statistics, food production and agri- 
cultural price statistics. The essays on these 
subjects of topical interest give a number of 
facts and figures and are useful to students 
of economics. 

S. D. PUNEKAR 


The Positive Contribution by Immigrants—A Symposium prepared for the UNESCO 
by the International Sociologicui Association and the International Economic Association. 


Paris: UNESCO. 1955. 199 pp. Price $2.25 or 12s. 6d. 


This is the third number in the UNESCO 
series on “Population and Culture,” the first 
two being Culture and Human Fertility and 
Flight and Resettlement. Immigration, either 
in the form of mass movemenis (as in the 
U.S.A. or in Australia in the 19th century) 
or in the smaller flow of individuals, mainly 
displaced by political upheavals, has _ its 
imprint on the social, cultural and economic 
life of the host country. This raises two 
questions; first, how deeply these contributions 
influence the conditions in the hust countries, 
and second, to what extent are these contri- 
butions determined by the social conditions 
the immigrants encounter or by the character 
of the immigrants themselves. Jt has been 
observed that immigration has not been able 
to alter fundamentally the existing social 
system or patterns of life, because limits are 
placed by the social and cultural organisa- 
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tions of the countries on the activities of the 
immigrants. At the same time, the contri- 
bution of the immigrants has been substantial 
in various fields. The extent to which the 
immigrants were capable of contributing 
depended generally upon: (a) ihe size of the 
migrating group, (b) its cultural distance 
from its hosts, (c) the intensity of resistance 
it encountered, and (d) the number of allies 
it was able to find. The most notable achieve- 
ment made by the immigrants related to the 
system of production, the arts and sciences, 
and social stratification. 

It may be interesting to make a similar 
study of the contribution of immigrants who 
came to India because of partition. Similarly 
the contribution of the Indian communities, 
who have left their motherland to settle 
overseas, may also be profitably studied. 

S. D. PUNEKAR 
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Recent Developments in Certain Aspects of Indian Economy III by International : 
Labour Office (India Branch), New Delhi, 1956. 176 pp. Price Rs. 1.50. 7 


The India Branch of the International 
Labour Office has recently startea publication 
of collections of articles on impcrtant topics. 
The book under review is the third in this 
series and contains four articles: Industry in 
India; Industrial Wages in India; Collective 
Bargaining in India and Co-operative 
Marketing in India. The first article traces 
the history of modern Indian industry and 
discusses inter alia such problems as the 
private versus the public sector, the industrial 
policy of the Government of India and the 
I.L.0.’s part in industrial development of 
India. The article on Industrial Wages 
studies the wage trends in important indus- 
tries and services, the standard of living and 
the wage policy. The article on Collective 
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Bargaining describes the agreements at the} 
various levels and concludes a bright future | 
for Indian industry in view of recent trends? 
in collective agreements. The survey on Co- 7 
operative Marketing Societies in India is] 
based on the replies received from State | 
Governments to a questionnaire on this” 
subject. 


The articles are up-to-date and contain a 
lot of useful information The I.L.O. must? 
be congratulated on providing such useful ] 
material to the readers. It is hoped that the 
Series will continue publishing — similar] 
volumes for the benefit of those interested in7 
labour and allied subjects. 


S$. D. PunEKar | 
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—NEW INDIA! 


From marine and fire to accident and burglary, 

NEW INDIA ASSURANCE is the leader in all 

types of general insurance! Trusted and respected 

for its prompt settlement of claims, its experienced 

guidance and assistance, its guarantee of security and 

. NEW INDIA is the dest as well as the 
biggest ! 
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